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The Story Be 





One cold day last fall a Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission employee 
on vacation huddled in a duck blind 
on a North Carolina marsh inspect- 
ing a black duck he had just bagged. 
It looked like every other black duck 
except for an aluminum band around 
one leg, bearing the inscription 
“NOTIFY FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D. C.” 


and an identifying number. 


Upon his return home the hunter 
took a minute to mail to Washington 
the band and a short statement about 
when and where the duck’ was 
bagged. Soon a surprising reply was 
received, stating that the duck had 
been banded two months before by 
the leader of a Pennsylvania Water- 
fowl Research Project—a fellow em- 
ployee—on the Reading Reservoir, 
about 50 miles from the hunter's 
office. 


Pennsylvania sportsmen have no 
doubt noticed these leg bands for 
years. Since 1909 Federal agencies 
and other conservation groups inter- 
ested in waterfowl have used banded 
birds to obtain vital management in- 
formation. Now, with the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission embarked 
on a large scale waterfowl banding 
program, the bands take on added 
significance and produce evidence of 
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the Commission's effort to improve 
conditions for waterfowl in the Key. 
stone State. 

The first step to have more ducks 
was research. Headed by Carl War. 
ren, shown on this month’s cover 
banding a wild mallard, a research 
project was conducted for obtaining 
information on the extent of water. 
fowl nesting and wintering grounds 
in Pennsylvania, the location of 
major and minor flyways, and what 
to do to increase the duck popula- 
tion. Recently the Commission an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert 
FE. Latimer, an experienced employee 
and wild waterfowl enthusiast, as the 
State’s waterfowl coordinator. Along § 
the Susquehanna and_ Delaware, 
around the vast Pymatuning and 
Reading Reservoirs, and on various 
other waters throughout the Com. 
monwealth, a new and vigorous ef 
fort is being made to improve food 
and cover, to bring more ducks with- 
in our borders, and to make Penn- 
sylvania a better place for them to 
live. 

Each state in the Union and each 
province of Canada plays an impor. 
tant part in the continental water- 
fowl drama. Some are cast in major 
roles, some in minor leads, while 
others provide “just scenery.” With 
millions of ducks winging their way 
over Pennsylvania each year, the 
Keystone State plans to play a major 
role in the national effort to bring 
back the ducks. 

The success of this program hinges 
greatly upon the cooperation of duck 
hunters in reporting the banded 
ducks they bag. Information ob- 
tained from such band returns en- 
ables the Game Commission to im 
prove waterfowl habitat, produce 
more waterfowl and provide better 
hunting. By tracing records back to 
places where the ducks were banded, 
we learn what marshes, lakes or rivers 
should be developed and thus guide 
our Management practices. 
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With this issue GAME News embarks on a new course in conservation 
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Bducation. 
a From a simple beginning as a 4 page mimeographed leaflet twenty 
all ars ago to this brand new booklet, the magazine has constantly at- Ke 
wha mpted to bring the message of conservation into the homes and hearts ae 
#/ © @f{ Pennsylvanians everywhere and record the history of conservation \; Va 
““Brogress. For two decades it has told the epic story of man’s sudden r \ eg 


“Bwakening to his effect on the land, a story of his increasing realization 
hat all life, including his own, depends on the wise use of our natural ~_ 
Mesources. As its countless pages have unfolded down through the years, 
Mame News has reported the stories of people and events, places and 
Wxperiences. But more than that, it has tried to tell the story of wildlife, 
wild birds and animals—the things that must be done to save them \ 
d the things that should be done to conserve them. ‘ 


eo 










This magazine has not been and never will be published exclusively \ 
lor one group of citizens or one class of people. It is not just a hunters’ . \ 
Snagazine nor is it a publication for outdoor enthusiasts alone. Its policies ~ 
Bre based on the democratic ideal of the greatest good for the greatest 
umber. Wildlife belongs to everyone—young and old, hunter and house- 
ife, trapper and tradesman. The GAME News has attempted to be of 
lue to all in interpreting the part everyone can and should play in 
fonservation. 
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See 


Changes you see in this magazine—the smaller size, the new style of 

ormat, and the new type—reflect a sincere desire to better serve Pennsyl- 
nia and her people. It is believed that you will find this and succeeding — 
@ssues more readable, more easily handled, more enjoyable, and more 
Bducational than ever before. The mission of GAME News has not been ~\ 
Phanged at all but its course has been altered to meet new and changed < 

Ponditions. The magazine has been modernized for your benefit and -' \ 
Ponvenience. 
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The success of any magazine, however, can only be judged by its 
ect on the attitudes and actions of its readers. A steadily mounting 
irculation has given GAME News constant encouragement. ‘The tre- 
iendous growth of interest in Pennsylvania’s great outdoors—in its soils, 
ters, forests and wildlife—has provided great inspiration. But the 
ll effect of this magazine on conservation in our State and nation has 
t to be finally measured. Until every one of Pennsylvania’s ten and 
ne-half million citizens can be enlisted, both in spirit and action, in the 
use of conservation, the mission of GAME News will not be entirely ful- 
led. That, in itself, is our greatest challenge, our fondest hope. Wise 
fonservation is the goal of Pennsylvania GAME News. 
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~The Day Public 


By Bill Wolf 


Of Course, September 13, 2050 is a Century in the Future, 
but, Even Back in 1950 There Were Predictions of Just Such 
a Thing Happening, Unless 


N THE YEAR 2050, all public 
hunting ceased in Pennsylvania. It 

was not prohibited by courts, but 
simply died a natural death because 
of certain developments in the cen- 
tury and a half following 1900. Of 
course, the courts did have something 
to do with it when they ruled in 1999 
that all game was to be considered the 
property of the person on whose land 
it was found, and not the property of 
the people as had been the rule almost 
from the time the nation was 
founded. 

The Governor met personally with 
the State Game Commission on Sep- 
tember 13, 2050, in a session at Harris- 
burg which he had called, and to 
which he insisted every commissioner 
should come because “of the ex- 
tremely important matter which we 
shall discuss.” 

The Governor went straight to the 
point. “Gentlemen,” he said, “I have 
called you here to disband you. There 
is no longer any need for a State 
Game Commission in Pennsylvania, 
and so I am withdrawing the appoint- 
ments by which you hold office. You 
understand,” he was quick to add, 
“that this action does not imply any 
criticism of your work, on my part 
or from the public. I’m sure you 
realize why you are no_ longer 
needed?” 

He looked about the table, and saw 
from the answering nods that they 


did understand. In fact, the com- 
missioner from the Northern Tier 
took an envelope from his coat pocket 
and tapped it on the edge of the desk. 
“I understand perfectly well,” he de- 
clared, “because this is my resigna- 
tion. I intended to offer it to you, 
and you have saved me the trouble. 
We simply no longer have a job to 
do.” He was slightly bitter. 

“Exactly,” the Governor agreed. 
“License sales fell to 89,200 in 2049, 
quite a drop from the peak reached 
in 1960 when more than 1,200,000 li- 
cense fees were collected. And, of 
that 89,200 total last year only ap- 
proximately one-half—or 45,000 hunt- 
ers—gunned on public land. The re- 
maining half hunted on private 
ground, which, as you know even 
better than I, is about the only place 
left. However, very few can afford 
the fees charged by the private clubs 
and landowner associations which 
have signed off most of the State.” 

The Commissioner from the South- 
east shrugged his shoulders as though 
resigned to the inevitable. 

“Exactly,” he said. “In all the State 
we now have about one million and 
a half acres open to public hunting, 
and every bit of that is State-owned or 
controlled. That sounds like a lot of 
land for approximately 45,000 public 
hunters left in the State, but most of 
it is in deer and grouse country, and 
there is no place for the small game 











hunter to go. Besides, we no longer 
have funds enough to care for that 
public land.” 

“Quite right,” the Governor said. 
“The Game Commission today not 
only has no job to perform, but no 


money to work with. The income 
from 89,200 license sales is not suffici- 
ent, and half of that comes from 
members of the private clubs who 
have no interest in public hunting 


and resent having to pay a license fee 
in addition to theif club dues. So, 
you are actually working for 45,000 
persons—the few left who still hope to 
see the old days of public hunting re- 
turn. A new hunting season is almost 
at hand and, frankly do you see any 
reason why you should continue try- 
ing to regulate a few acres for a few 
persons?” 

There was no reply from around 
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the conference table. Several shook 
their heads negatively, silently. 

“Very well, then. You are dismissed 
from your appointments with my 
thanks, and those of the public 
hunters you have tried to serve.” The 
Governor stood up. 


The gentleman from the North- 
ern Tier got to his feet, too.- “It’s 
hard to imagine a great hunting State 
such as Pennsylvania once was com- 
ing to this,” he said. “What do you 
suppose will happen to our employees 
now?” 

“We'll have to give our personnel 
notice and help them get other jobs,” 
the Executive Director said thought- 
fully. “I suppose we can transfer our 
equipment and land to other depart- 
ments.” 

“But after that?” the man from the 
Northern Tier insisted. “What hap- 
pens in the State?” 

“Well,” the Executive Director 
seemed at a loss to picture the State 
without public hunting. “Well, no 
one will have to buy licenses and 
there will be public hunting of a 
sort for a little while on the State 
land. But there won't be any bag 
limits, no patrol by game protectors, 
no habitat improvement, and I guess 
what game is left will be killed off in 
a couple of years. Then there won't 
be any more hunting except on club 
property.” 

“It’s almost like losing an American 
birthright,’ the Southeastern com- 
missioner said, and the Governor 
paused in the doorway. “Can't any- 
thing be done about it?” 

“Nothing” the Governor said with 
finality. “The time to have done 
something was a century ago, back 
in 1950, and we can’t do anything 
about that. As I understand it, 
public hunting then was at the cross- 
roads, and whether or not public 
hunting would continue depended 
chiefly upon the hunters themselves. 
As you have told me, and I have read, 
they ruined their own sport. A cer- 


—_—. 


tain element among them damaged 
property, endangered human _ lives, 
killed out of season or over the bag 
limits. More and more landowners 
took to posting their acres until we 
have today’s situation. Sorry, I didn’t 
mean to make a speech, but it seems 
a shame...” 


The events leading up to that Sep- 
tember day in 2050 when the State 
finally gave up in its attempt to pro- 
vide public hunting for the stub- 
born segment of hunters who 
wouldn’t or couldn’t pay for private 
gunning followed a definite pattern. 
The pattern first became noticeable 
soon after igoo when the first real 
efforts toward restoring Pennsylvania's 
depleted game were made. 


More game attracted more hunters, 
and the more hunters there were in 
the field, the more land became 
posted. This was true at first near 
the larger cities, but the increased 
use of the automobile and the im- 
provement of roads soon made the 
condition state-wide. Land owners 
suddenly found their acres, even in 
remote farmland, overrun _ with 
strangers. 


Most of them were tolerant at first, 
but the tolerance disappeared when 
the landowners found that some of 
the strangers had little respect for 
property rights. They burned with 
anger when they found a fence broken 
down by one of the uninvited hun- 
ters using their land, or when they 
found a pasture fence left open. Some- 
times their cattle and other livestock 
were slain or crippled by careless 
gunners. Occasionally, even the 
farmer and his family were injured 
by hunters who fired first and looked 
second. Acts of vandalism were too 
common, with hunters deliberately 
firing into beehives, farm outbuild- 
ings, kicking over corn shocks and 
the like. 

Looking back on those years be- 
tween 1900 and 1950, it is easy now to 
see that all hunters were blamed for 
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the sins of a few; but the landowner 
had no way of telling the good from 
the bad. So he did the only thing 
that seemed sensible to him—he 
posted his land against hunting. Even 
then, however, he was willing in many 
cases to go along with a hunter who 
came up to the farmhouse and asked 
permission to gun on the posted land. 
Actually, the proportion of decent 
hunters was as high in 1950 as the 
proportion of decent landowners, but 
the acts of a few vandals made ugly 
evidence against the entire army of 
hunters. 

By 1950, Pennsylvania was pock- 
marked with “No Hunting” signs. 
Gunning, of course, continued behind 
the boundaries of farms marked “No 
Hunting,” but it was by invitation, 
or through specific permission, or 
under a peculiar fee system that 
sprang up. Sometimes the owner of 
large acreage, or several owners of ad- 
joining farms would band together, 
and accept hunters for pay, charging 
them an outright fee for the privilege 
of hunting on the land, or else take 
them as boarders during the hunting 
season. 

Large scale operations, in which a 
number of landowners banded _to- 
gether to control hunting on their 
holdings, gained momentum in the 
1940's. These were usually called “As- 
sociations.”” One such Landowners 
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Association closed off an entire moun- 
tain to all. deer hunters except those 
who purchased a button from the As- 
sociation. A similar group controlled 
all hunting“and fishing on a good 
part of two townships. 

The fees usually were not high, and 
the motive was not profit so much as 
it was an effort on the part of the 
landowners to keep out the undcsir- 
ble element. 

Another development of that pe- 
riod when public hunting was first 
endangered was the growth of a new 
kind of private club. There always 
had been private clubs in Pennsyl- 
vania, each of which controlled any- 
where from a few hundred to thou- 
sands of acres of good hunting and 
fishing land, but most of them were 
for the very wealthy. At any rate, it 
cost a small fortune to join them, 
and the annual fee usually charged 
was more than the average man could 
afford. 

However, in the 1940’s a new type 
of club appeared which could be af- 
forded by the average man who was 
willing to spend more than a three- 
dollar license fee to insure his fishing 
and hunting. These clubs were not 
exclusive, and would take in as many 
as a thousand members each, charg- 
ing each one an annual membership 
fee of anywhere from $25 to $100. 
With the money thus derived, they 
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could lease large tracts of land for 
the sole use of their members. More 
“No Hunting” signs went up. 

The men who joined didn’t espe- 
cially relish paying $25 to $100 for 
their hunting and fishing (the two 
usually went together in such clubs), 
but they felt it was worth it to have a 
definite place to go outdoors to hunt 
on patrolled land where the club’s 
rules were enforced and the reckless 
or careless hunter was discouraged, 
and to fish in streams stocked with 
club money. Many of the clubs had 
more rigid rules and restrictions than 
those imposed by the State on public 
hunters. 


In the years that followed World 
War II, lawbreaking reached a new 
high among Pennsylvania’s public 
hunters. It was still a minority break- 
ing the laws, but the minority was 
growing. Hunting out of season was 
common. More game was killed than 
allowed by daily or season restrictions. 
The road hunter increased, and en- 
dangered his own and other persons’ 
lives by carrying loaded guns in his 
car. Too many hunters seemed to 
feel that the payment of several dol- 
lars for a license entitled them to kill 
and destroy as they pleased. And 
even without their destruction, the 
State was finding it difficult to keep 
ahead of the million hunters who 
poured into the field each year by 
1950. 

There were many who saw the 
danger to public hunting, and there 
were many efforts to avert it. ‘Learn 
to behave like sportsmen or there 
won't be any more public hunting,” 
law enforcement officials warned. 
“Get acquainted with the farmers or 
landowners on whose acres you hunt, 
share whatever game you kill with 
them, make purchases from them if 
they have anything to sell, and con- 
duct yourselves at all times as guests,” 
the various sportsmen’s clubs warned 
their members. 

Some sportsmen’s clubs did yeoman 


work in trying to take down the “No 
Hunting” signs. During the wartime 
shortage of farm labor, various clubs 
created a labor pool to help farmers 
in their areas when harvest rushes 
were on. Some built stiles so hunters 
could get over fences without damag- 
ing them. Some made . landowners 
honorary members of their clubs, to 
share in the clubs’ meetings and fun, 


The State Game Commission 
shared in the effort to open, or keep 
open, more land for hunting through 
its co-operative farm-game program. 
It had to act as an intermediary be- 
tween landowner and hunter, and the 
job wasn’t an easy one. The Game 
Commission had to guarantee the be- 
havior of nearly a million gunners 
each time it went before a single 
farmer with the proposition that he 
open his acres to public hunting—and 
it’s tough to be responsible for that 
many persons’ actions. So the Com- 
mission tried to educate that seg- 
ment of the hunting population that 
was causing trouble. It preached 
sportsmanship in its news releases, 
in schools, before sportsmen’s clubs, 
in the GAME NEws, and in every way 
that it could. 


There were individuals who raised 
their voices. “Look,” they said, “‘you 
can’t expect perfect hunting for the 
payment of your license fee. One way 
or another, you are going to pay 
more for hunting in Pennsylvania if 
you are going to keep it public. Either 
you must be willing to spend more 
on your license fee to enable the State 
to maintain public hunting as it is 
maintained in private clubs, or you 
must spend money to cultivate those 
on whose land you would hunt. The 
day of ‘free hunting’ is over, and has 
been for nearly half a century. If you 
don’t want to be restricted to hunt- 
ing on the few acres of whatever club 
or association you can join, and want 
to think of Pennsylvania’s millions of 
acres as being your own, then you 
must help keep them open. And you 
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don’t help much by simply buying 
a license.” 

That’s the way matters stood in 
1950, generally regarded as the turn- 
ing point in Pennsylvania’s hunting. 

Things looked bright for public 
hunting in the following several years. 
The State, the Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, and individual clubs and 
persons actually were reducing the 
number of posted acres through their 
missionary work with landowners. 
But there was a slight business reces- 
sion in 1953, and this, curiously 
enough, had an adverse effect upon 
the hunting picture. 

Men were thrown out of work, 
money was scarce. Fewer persons 
took out hunting licenses in 1953 and 
1954, but those who did often were 
jobless and had more time for hunt- 
ing. Furthermore, the meat hunter, 
who was always a problem in Penn- 
sylvania, really came into his own in 
this period. He wanted rabbits, birds 
and deer for the table, and didn’t 
care how or when he got them. The 
wave of law-breaking created overtime 
work for the firms that printed the 
“No Hunting” signs that started to 
plaster the landscape anew. 


The extraordinary period of pros- 
perity that followed from 1955 to 1960 
had an even worse effect upon hunt- 
ing. Money was plentiful, nearly 
everyone could afford to buy guns 
and equipment, cars in which to 
travel to hunting grounds, and with 
the abundant money came further 
contempt for the laws. 


Men who weren’t sportsmen in any 
sense of the word were drawn into 
hunting because it was considered one 
of the things to do with all the extra 
cash floating around. They con- 
sidered it a sport to try to dodge and 
outwit the game protector, secure in 
the knowledge they had money 
enough to pay the fine if caught with 
a couple of extra pheasants or for 
hunting out of season. The State 
Game Commission had been doing 





rather well with its regular crop of 
hunters in furthering sportsmanship, 
but the flood of newcomers engulfed 
both its educational and law enforce- 
ment facilities. 


The situation reached its peak in 
1960 when the all-time high in hunt- 
ing license sales was reached with 
1,200,000. With the record number 
of hunters came a record of another 
sort, a more unpleasant one. When 
the year’s figures were complete, the 
Executive Director of the Commission 
was appalled by the total number of 
law violations. They, too, set an all- 
time high, and led him to issue a 
gloomy prediction: “Violation of the 
State’s game laws reached such an 
unprecedented height during the 1960 
hunting season,’ his press release 
read, “that the future of public hunt- 
ing is seriously endangered. 

Well, he was right, but it didn’t 
take another “season or two.’ In 
1961 the number of hunters dropped 
off, and those who went afield found 
almost all hunting land posted. Some 
landowners did it because they were 
irritated beyond endurance by the 
reckless hordes of hunters that 
charged across their fields in 1960, 
but more did it at the urging of small 
groups of hunters who banded to- 
gether to form little clubs and as- 
sociations to hunt on leased acres. 


It was a crassly commercial period, 
and landowners signed off their acres 
as much to make money as through 
anger. The man who owned 100 acres 
of good hunting land was willing to 
give all gunning rights on it to several 
men who paid a hundred dollars for 
the privilege. Several such landown- 
ers could join their acres in a leasing 
project, and owners of large tracts 
could interest a private club of 50 or 
100 members in paying well for hunt- 
ing rights. 

From 1962 to the year 2000' there 
gradually developed in Pennsylvania 
a close approach to hunting as it was 
done in England and in continental 
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Europe. There was still public hunt- 
ing, but it was done on State-owned 
land, or on land so worthless for 
gunning that no one bothered posting 
it. Here and there a landowner re- 
sisted the movement toward private 
control of hunting on his ground, but 
the majority didn’t. The State Game 
Commission and the sportsmen’s clubs 
were nearly helpless, although the 
Commission did resume buying pub- 
lic hunting lands before its revenues 
fell off as the number of hunters de- 
clined. And, of course, the numbers 
did fall off because many no longer 
had any place to hunt. 


As in England, the landowner came 
to consider hunting one of the sources 
of income from his property, and 
eventually began to consider the game 
on it his own. In the 1999 court case 
mentioned earlier, a hunter was ar- 
rested for trespassing when he entered 
posted property to pick up a pheasant 
which he had shot. The landowner 
said that he stocked pheasants for the 
hunters who leased his land, that the 
public gunner was trespassing, and, 
anyhow, the pheasant he shot prob- 
ably was one stocked by the land- 
owner. 


The case dragged through many 
courts because the 100,000 or so pub- 
lic hunters left in the State realized 
the importance of the landowner’s at- 
tempt to claim the game as his own; 
but the outcome was the final court 


ruling that all game did belong to | 


the person on whose land it was 
found, and that it was not the prop- 
erty of the State. This upset all pre- 
vious legal opinion upon the subject, 
and was the final blow received by 
public hunting. 

There wasn’t an abrupt end to 
“free” hunting. Enough hunters 
fought the club and association trend 
to keep the Game Commission going, 
although on reduced funds, and it 
was urged by other State depart- 
ments to keep up the work because 
of the esthetic value of game on State- 


owned public hunting grounds, parks 
and forests. City people could still 
drive through public grounds and 
take walks over unposted land and’ 
see an occasional deer, bear or grouse, 


But the number of hunters declined | 
steadily, and in the decade before the’ 
year 2050 hunting definitely became 
the privilege of the wealthy few. The 
well-to-do person who could afford 
to spend $100 to $1000 or more an- 
nually for hunting rights could find} 
a place to gun. They began to pro 
test paying $5 for a State hunting li- 
cense (it had gone up to that back 
in the 1960’s) and even the few re- 
maining public hunters joined the! 
protest because they felt they were 
getting nothing at all in return. 


So, on September 13, 200, the Gov- 
ernor met with the Game Commission 
in Harrisburg and said: “Gentlemen, * 
I have called you here to disband 
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; stand the conservation of natural re- 


™ resource is its good top soil. 


* 


Teachers and Conservation 


sources. 


OUR LAND 


The nation’s most essential natural 
Fifty 
million acres of once fertile land can 
no longer be used for the production 
of cultivated crops because its top soil 
has entirely washed away. From an- 
other fifty million acres, half of the 
top soil is gone. Control of soil erosion 
has become one of the nation’s top 


| problems. 


American agriculture has advanced 
tremendously in the cultivation of 
higher-yielding varieties of crops, in 
the application of fertilizer, in the 


* control of insects and of plant diseases, 


and in the improvement of cultural 
practices through the use of modern 
machinery. These great strides of 


By Ross L. Leffler 


President, Pennsylvania Game Commission 


— prosperity of any state or 
nation is measured by the quality 
and quantity of its resources, both 
human and natural. Abundant na- 
tural resources are an insurance policy 
belonging to all the people, insuring 
against war, against want, and against 
poverty. As a state and nation we 
have asked our insurance to pay us 
dividends night and day until our re- 
serves are depleted and our protection 
threatened. We must now protect and 
build up our reserves so that our state 
and nation are adequately insured. 

In a democracy it is necessary that 
all citizens understand the terms of 
our insurance. Responsibility for 
future citizens knowing the terms of 
insurance rests with the _ school 
teacher. Read your policy—under- 


progress have been nullified by the 
losses of top soil through erosion. If 
erosion continues we can no longer 
have secure farm homes, adequate 
farm income, and a continuous flow 
of farm products to feed city people. 
We Americans cannot maintain our 
present high standard of living and 
this goes for the urban population as 
well as for the rural population. The 
city dweller who never saw a cow is 
involved as well as the man who milks 
the cow. 

Babylonia, Chaldea, Assyria, Persia 
—where civilization developed—were 
not always barren and largely desert 
as they are today. Their peoples made 
them so by improper use—they failed 
to practice soil conservation; they 
allowed their insurance to lapse. 


Reprinted by special permission from “THE PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BULLETIN,” February, 1948 
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Select a farming community you 
know where the roads are poor, the 
farm buildings in need of repair, the 
homes without modern conveniences, 
the one-room school dilapidated. In- 
quiry will probably reveal a commun- 
ity of low moral and health standards. 
Examine the fields and you will find 
the top soil almost washed away. The 
history of the community will show 
that the early settlers didn’t practice 
soil conservation and as their crop 
production declined the smart, 
healthy, energetic, and ambitious 
farmers moved to farms with more 
top soil. The less ambitious, less 
healthy, less energetic remained to eke 
out a poor living where the means of 
making a substantial living no longer 
existed. You as a taxpayer are called 
on to help support the community 
that can’t support itself because its 
top soil is gone. This is the pattern 
wherever a natural resource is de- 
pleted. 

As a teacher you can do something 
about it. Acquaint every citizen and 
potential citizen with the dangers of 
soil erosion; make every citizen aware 


This gullied field, with the help of brush check dams and other conservation measures 


can become ... 


of the effect of soil erosion on the 
lives of all the people (not only on 
farmers); teach an appreciation of soil 
in the lower grades and soil conserva- 
tion practices in the higher grades. 


OUR TREES 


Forests represent an important item 
of working capital in our insurance 
reserve as well as our national 
economy. Forests safeguard water 
supplies, help prevent floods, and 
furnish raw materials for industries 
employing millions of wage earners, 
Forests must continue to supply even 
more raw materials if we are to main- 
tain our present high standard of liv- 
ing. Steady jobs in dndustries using 
forest products can exist only if our 
forests produce raw materials steadily. 
Our forests can’t produce steadily 
because we are using them faster than 
we are growing them. 

Jamison City, Pennsylvania, was a 
thriving sawmill town of 1,500 persons 
in 1888. Its business district today is 
a bushy field. Jamison City today is a 
ghost town, a symbol of the old ex- 
ploitation policy—“use the best, de- 
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stroy the rest, and move on.” Here is 
the pattern again: A natural resource 
disappears, unemployment sets in, tax 
delinquency thrives, population is re- 
duced with the better element moving 
on and the least desirable remaining. 
The community becomes bankrupt 
and all citizens of the state, through 
taxation, help support it. 

Forests are a replaceable resource. 
More trees can be grown. When 
forests are cut on _ public lands, 
thought is given to regeneration, but 
of the nation’s 630 million acres of 
forest land only 196 million are 
owned publicly. It takes a long time 
to grow a tree and individuals and 
corporations (controlling the greater 
part of U. S. Forest land) do not have 
the foresight to plan a timber supply 
for future generations. True, there 
are a few examples of private enter- 
prise developing a sustained yield 
forest and where these exist there are 
permanent towns, secure income for 
their citizens, and all the advantages 
that come with good planning, good 
management, and good government. 
Forests of the nation are sadly in need 


of management for improvement and 
sustained yield. 

Planting trees is a noble endeavor 
to solve a gargantuan need. It is like 
trying to extinguish a blazing build- 
ing with a bucket brigade. In the U. S. 
77 million acres of farm land are so 
depleted by destructive cropping and 
fire that they need to be replanted. 
Since the beginning of time till 1940 
(few trees were planted during war 
years) only 314 million acres have 
been planted successfully by all 
agencies both public and private. 

Fires are still one of the forests’ 
worst enemies. Being careful with fire 
is an attribute of good citizenship just 
as going to the polls and voting is an 
attribute of good citizenship. 

It is the teacher’s job to interpret 
forest resources and their conserva- 
tion to pupils. 


OUR WATERS 


Good water is a resource we can’t 
get along without. It is estimated that 
a 150 pound man takes in 2,200 
pounds of water a year directly as food 
and drink. Between 8,000,000 and 


This field of cover, one of conservation’s greatest assets, producing food for wildlife as 


well as man. 
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9,000,000 pounds of water are re- 
quired to produce the meat products 
consumed by an adult person in one 
year. 

Water out of control ceasés to be 
an asset and becomes a liability. In 
1936 floods took the lives of 88 per- 
sons, injured 2,822 more, and caused 
212 million dollars’ damage in Penn- 
sylvania. Floods in May, 1942, on the 
Delaware and Lackawanna _ Rivers 
alone, cost 33 lives and 15 million 
dollars’ .damage. Repairing highway 
damage and removing flood debris 
costs the Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways an average of one million 
dollars per year; this sum is not an 
investment but an annual drain on 
the funds of the Commonwealth and 
contributes to a higher cost of govern- 
ment which every taxpayer supports. 

During periods of low rainfall, lack 
of water flow influences the well- 
being of individuals, communities, 
and industries. When water flow de- 
creases, it is necessary to build larger 
reservoirs. Many reservoirs are 
rapidly being filled with top soil 
washed from upstream. 

The usefulness of water is often 
destroyed by pollution. Stream pol- 
lution is a menace to public health, a 
menace to harbor facilities, a cause for 
loss of recreation opportunities, and 
a barrier in the way of securing good 
water for domestic and industrial uses. 
Stream pollution results in increased 
government expenditures for which 
the taxpayers provide the monies. 
These expenditures are not outlays 
for investment but a perpetual annual 
levy. 

Again the teacher’s job is to let 
every pupil know the water resource 
problems. Emphasizing the economic 
loss to every taxpayer will help. Some 
answers to these problems are con- 
trol of headwaters by practicing soil 
conservation, and by constructing 
many small ponds and reservoirs, and 
the improvement of water quality by 
reducing pollution. 





OUR MINERALS 


Minerals once used cannot be re- 
placed. The United States is a lead- 
ing nation of the world because the 
mineral resources within its bound- 
aries are so varied and so abundant, 
Mineral production and processing to- 
gether now make Pennsylvania the 
leading mineral industrial state in the 
Union. What will happen when they 
are gone? It isn’t a pretty picture to 
contemplate. 

The Wood mine in Pennsylvania 
was once the largest source of chrom- 
ium in the world. Pennsylvania was 
once the sixth largest producer of 
nickel. Much of the lead for bullets 
used by the Continental Army came 
from Pennsylvania. These resources 
are gone and so, too, are the best of 
Pennsylvania’s coal and iron ore. 


OUR WILDLIFE 


The waste and exploitation of the 
nation’s wildlife resources is one of 
the sorriest chapters in our’ national 
history. But wildlife is a manageable 
resource that can be restored and is 
being restored. The science of man- 
aging fish and wildlife resources is 
relatively new but present day re- 
search in management is advancing 
the field by leaps and bounds. Penn- 
sylvania’s dense human _ population 
makes restoration more difficult—yet 
the success of the custodians of Penn- 
sylvania’s fish and wildlife, the Game 
Commission and the Fish Commis- 
sion, have earned the envy of other 
states. Complete soil conservation 
practices and most forest conservation 
practices improve fish and wildlife 
environment, making restoration 
easier. 

Successful restoration of wildlife re- 
sources depends to a very large de- 
gree on an educated co-operative pub- 
lic. The teacher’s role here can be all 
important. An appreciation of mu- 
tual interdependence, protection, and 
competition in Nature can be de- 
veloped in the grade schools, followed 
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by specific wildlife problems in the 
high school. 


LIGHTS IN THE DARK. 


This pictures of waste, neglect, and 
exploitation of all natural resources 
is indeed a black one, but there are 
several bright spots. 


One simple remedy solves many 
problems in soil, forest, and wildlife 
conservation. This remedy is simply 
COVER. When the landowner gets a 
cover on his land, whether it be grass 
or forest trees, he is conserving soil, 
conserving water, reducing silting, 
producing a crop, restoring wildlife 
environment, and last but not least, 
bringing in returns to himself, thereby 
insuring a higher standard of living. 

There is another bright spot in the 
picture. We, in the state and nation, 
have the human resources and _ tech- 
nologies to plan ahead wisely if we 
choose to use them. The planners tell 
us their toughest job is to make the 
public realize the seriousness of our 
resource problem. 

There is still another bright spot— 
Conservation Education. A few states 
have made the teaching of conserva- 
tion mandatory in the public schools; 
a few have encouraged conservation 
teaching by furnishing teaching out- 
lines and other aids; and a few have 
established summer workshops to in- 
struct teachers to teach conservation. 
Our own state of Pennsylvania 
through its several departments of 
government and aided by numerous 
interested civic organizations, has set 
up The Pennsylvania Conservation 
Education Laboratory for Teachers 
where limited numbers of Pennsyl- 
vania teachers each summer may re- 
ceive guidance in conservation teach- 
ing. 

A slogan for teachers might be, 
“Teach Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources—Our State and Nation’s In- 
surance Against War, Poverty, and 
Want.” 





I ——————— 


By Archibald Rutledge 


PART I 


.* was in the cabin high over the 
hemlock-hung Juniata River that 
Jefferson Wise was born; incidentally, 
his father had been born in the same 
house; and his grandfather, the In- 
dian, killed by Chief Bald Eagle, 
had been reared on that very moun- 
tain farm, within hearing of the 
music of that river over its rocky bed. 
When you are in the Juniata coun- 
try, you are neighbor to some of the 
wildest country east of the Rockies— 
a rugged region of rugged men—a 
region in which nearly everything in 
Nature seems appallingly to be stand- 
ing on end. But, mentally, nothing 
there is topsy-turvy. Men, dogs, bears, 
mountain-lions—these are as sane as 
the wilderness can make them—the 
wilderness, healer of hearts, balm of 
hurt minds, surgeon to the soul. 

It all happened long ago, when 
panthers still roamed the wilderness 
of the Pennsylvania mountains, and 
hardy pioneers hunted them with 
hounds. 


There are those who may doubt 
that the hound Bolio had a soul. 
Let the hearer of this tale judge of 
that. I believe that had Jefferson 
Wise, his owner, come upon the title, 
“The Hound of Heaven,” he might 
haye accepted it as a true description 
of his beloved dog. 

The business really began that 
rainy September night. Autumn was 
palpably coming; and in those high 
altitudes it arrives urgently. The 
hemlocks surrounding Jeff's lonely 
cabin wept in the shower; the gross 
rhododendron thicket roared under 
the rain; the falls deepened their} 
thunder; and over them wraths of 
spume waved mystic arms as if they 
were white enchantresses, alluring. 
It was a night to sleep. But the great 
hound, Bolio, to whom the rain and 
the darkness were as challengers to | 
his courage and his watchfulness, was 
wide awake. Thirty yards in front 
of the mountain home there was a | 
huge shelf of rock jetting over the 
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gorge. The drop was a sheer hun- 
dred feet, to boulders as big as sea- 
shore bungalows. It was on_ this 
dizzy platform, beetling over nothing 
and death, that Bolio often slept by 
day, and watched by night. And 
on that night, Jeff Wise heard him 
heave his bulk from the porch floor, 
stalk with his nail-clicking walk to 
the steps, amble down them in stately 
fashion, heading for the platform, 
growling the while in a manner to 
make the roaring falls hang a some- 
what diminished head. 

“Something’s hereabout,” Jeff said 
to his wife; “Bolio says so, and that 
hound is one dog that don’t lie.” 

The mountaineer slipped out of 
bed, drew on his coat and trousers, 
and in his bare feet went to the front 
door. Before he opened it, he picked 
up his rifle from the deer-horn rack 
in the tiny hallway. 


When Poe opened the shutters, 
anticipating I know not what, he 
reports that there was darkness there 
and nothing more. Jeff encountered 
darkness, a rainy wind, wild dewy 
aromas from lashed hemlock and 
pine—and the sounds of a bitterer 
strife than those of the elements. The 
hound Bolio, if he had gone down 
toward the rocky platform to meet an 
enemy, had evidently not scouted in 
vain. In the neighborhood of the 
black cliff there was a war right now. 
Even a great war, a world-war, can- 
not, in its essence, be more than an 
individual encounter. The enemy 
usually is one man. At any rate, the 
moment Jeff Wise opened the door, 
he knew that Bolio and some militant 
visitor were doing a dance of death 
on the black shelf that jutted out 
over eternal night. 

“God A’mighty Kingdom,” mut- 
tered Jeff, meaning no irreverence 
at all, “but I must have a light.” 

Darting into the kitchen, he fum- 
bled for a moment with match and 
lantern. He did not go for his shoes. 
He was again back at the door within 





a very few moments. But now when 
he opened it wide, naught could he 
hear save the tumbling falls, the 
roaring rhododendrons, the lisping 
hemlocks. The war was over. Down 
the steps went Jeff, down the stream- 
ing pathway toward the cliff. Dark- 
ness and rain and wind held and 
rocked the world. The earth was like 
a dying child which a grieving 
mother cradles closely, over it weep- 
ing wildly cold tears. 

“Damn,” said Jeff, halting near the 
glimmering black platform. The 
word seemed to satisfy his desire for 
expression. All the sounds he now 
heard he perfectly understood. But 
the wild tumult of encounter and 
struggle—this was stilled. 

“Damn,” said Jeff. “Did they slip 
off this here rock?” 

The wind moaned in the mountain- 


pines. The rain swept like a phan- | 


tom host across the mighty gorge. 
The night was filled with voices of 
autumn, voices of change. 

“Damn what done it,” Jeff com- 
mented with the vigor of elemental 
bluntness. 


He called the hound. His tone rang 


challengingly above the steady tu- 


mult of the storm. But he got no © 
answer. Jeff had never read Hamlet; | 
nevertheless he felt that for Bolio 


the rest was silence. 


“I can’t do nothing more tonight,” 7 


the mountaineer told himself. “Drat 
my Sunday suit—what will I do with- 


out Bolio—now the b’ar season is | 
a-comin’ on? I have had dogs what © 
would have give me pleasure to see ~ 


slip off yon rock; but this one—I’d 


almost as soon go over myself. To- | 
he’s | 
dropped into the river and been / 
it a 


morrow I can_ tell—unless 
washed away. And he did 
guardin’ us, too. Damn. What a 


dog! I don’t know what he met, but 


I'll bet a thousand dollars out of my ~ 


next week’s salary that that stranger 


thought he’d run plumb into a man- © 
gling machine. If Bolio went off that 7 
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rock, he had company, that’s sure. 
It would be just like him to turn up 
here tomorrow morning.” 

But- on the following morning, 
with the rain over and the sky clear- 
ing, the great black hound did not 
appear. Jeff Wise was up by day- 
break; and his chief business was to 
find his dog. He woke to a world 
washed clean; to delicious fall frag- 
rances; to misty hemlocks and a 
cloud-filled gorge. Before the sun 
was up, he had been out on the plat- 
form of rock; he had searched the 
wooded brink of the canyon. But not 
a sign remained of the desperate 
struggle that had been waged. What 
the night had concealed, the day 
could not divulge. The evidence of 

















































































































that obscure and fatal encounter the 
storm had completely obliterated. 
The hemlocks shed their rainy frag- 
rances as before; the falls roared their 
ancient mountain anthem; the rhodo- 
dendrons shivered dewily, shedding 
silver drops into their dusky shadows. 
Giant red dahlias in Jeff's yard 
seemed to mock him with the afflu- 
ence of their gorgeous beauty. After 
such a loss as Jeff's, triumphant 
beauty may be repellent. The world 
for the mountaineer was changed. 
It would be only a month before the 
bear season——and Bolio was gone. 
There was an old bear over on Black 
Mountain the Jeff Wise coveted with 
a mighty desire. But he would be 
helpless without his dog. 


After breakfast he made his way 
down a bright-pebbled path through 
the kalmias toward the falls. He 
wanted to search among the bould- 
ers directly beneath the rock plat- 
form. But his heart was heavy; for 
his search, if ended successfully, could 
but confirm his worst fears. 


A half-hour’s painful climbing 
down through the reeking thicket 
and over the rocks tumbled in mad 
fashion near the base of the gorge, 
brought Jeff almost under the strange 
shelf-like rock jutting from the tre- 
mendous cliff above. 

And now Jeff began to search— 
rather drearily—dreading to find the 
thing for which he looked. If the 
strugglers had indeed fallen from 
that beetling black rock, the plunge 
had been dreadful, the momentum 
acquired, appalling; the impact— 
death. Miserably Jeff searched for 
Bolio. The waters of the Juniata 
River had been up among these very 
boulders last night; but now they 
had subsided somewhat, leaving the 
rocks glistening, treacherous, satiric. 
Had they had a silent grim part in 
a tragedy? Jeff wondered. ‘Their 
shining peace mocked him. 


Suddenly the man was aware of a 
heavy paw waving helplessly in a 
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frothy eddy behind a black boulder. 
There was a deep pocket there—a 
place of fresh backwater in which 
Jeff had caught many a brook-trout. 
Now the pocket held a strange visitor. 
The massive paw swayed helplessly, 
childishly. 

“Durn my hide—hit’s a painter,” 
muttered the mountain man—‘and 
drowned as dead as Noah. Now, 
let your eyes light on this,” 

Jeff grasped the foreleg of the huge 
beast and drew it out of the foamy 
pool. He dragged it over to a rock 
with a flat top. There it lay—a splen- 
did mountain-lion—but now singu- 
larly limp and distorted. There 
seemed to be nothing left of the 
superb creature’s shape. Jeff ran his 
hand tentatively over it. 

“It wasn’t drowned,” he said; “it 
fell off that rock. There aren’t any 
bones left in it. And my Bolio—” 

Pathetic was the look that Jeff cast 
at the ominous rock, far, far above 
him. Yet in his heart there was 
something like grim triumph. Bolio 
had encountered what is, at close 
quarters, for a dog as formidable an 
enemy as can be met; and the great 
hound had thrown his antagonist 
from the cliff. That much, at least, 
seemed clear to Jeff. Nor was he 
beneath appreciating the epic nature 
of that titanic fight. Bolio the valiant 
had spent his might against one of 
the real terrors of the night and of 


the lonely gorge; and he had at least © 
brought the battle to an equal con- 7 
clusion. 


“If he fell too;” said Jeff, “I reckon 7 
he was washed away.” 


Wistfully he looked down the | 
mighty gorge, now serene in bridal | 
mists. No great-hearted lover, I 
think, “‘staring into the sunset whence 
his April love has fled,” could with 7 
more longing have gazed into those 
beauteous mocking mists than did 
this humble mountaineer. But Bolio ~ 
had not vanished incontinently. He 7 
had left his mark, his sign. Here © 
was the dead body of his enemy. 

“God, but he died game,” Jeff | 
muttered. “I don’t b’lieve a man 7 
could have died gamer. Damn if I 
would fight a painter on that rock 
up yonder.” 

Jeff's feelings toward his hound 
were precisely Rudyard’s toward | 
Gunga Din. . 

A further search among the wild 7 
ruin of rocks yielded nothing more. 
At the end of an hour the moun- | 
taineer abandoned his quest. The © 
pulp-like carcass of the panther, he © 
hauled to the river’s brim and hurled | 
it 1n. 

“Damn tom-cat,” he muttered; “the | 
fish will eat you.” 

He watched the tawny-hided beast } 
swirled away by the mad torrent; | 
then he turned and climbed with a | 
heavy heart to his cabin on the cliff. 7 


The First American Speaks 


A Cherokee Indian of Oklahoma sums up the white man’s 


effect on the landscape as follows: “White man crazy. 
Water wash. Wind blow soil; grass all 


big tepee. Plow hill. 


gone. 


Squaw gone, papoose too. 
corn, no hay, no cow, no pony. 


Make 


No chuckaway, no pig, no 
Indian no plow land. Keep 


grass. Buffalo eat grass. Indian eat buffalo. Hide make tepee, 


moccasins too. 


Indian no make terrace. 


No build dam. No 


give a dam. All time eat. No hunt job. No hitch hike. No 


ask relief. 


No shoot pig. Great Spirit make grass. 


Indian no 


waste anything. Indian no work. White man heap crazy.” 
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Thee Sa “Ie Stage 


CHAPTER I 


"T HE physical shape of what is 
now Pennsylvania was deter- 
mined far in the remote geological 
past. The bucklings of an earth in 
the throes of formation heaved up 
great mountains and depressed vast 
plains. It was a raw land of bare 
rocks and lifeless flatlands. 

Wind and weather went to work 
on the bony crags, which must have 
looked much like the Rockies today, 
and began the process of . wearing 
them down into the smooth and 
rolling hills we know now. Furious 
storms raged around the peaks and 
the torrential rains washed sediment 
into the valleys where life first ap- 
peared in the ooze and slime of the 
mud flats. 

Vegetation preceded higher ani- 
mal life by many ages and the swamp 
deposits which became our coal beds 
were laid down long before the first 
reptilian torms slithered and waddled 


across the marshy plains or lived and 
died beside big inland seas. 

Some of the earlier and more 
primitive reptiles left their traces in 
the coal of the Carboniferous period, 
but the great Age of Reptiles fol- 
lowed this geological era. 

Although the eyes of no human 
hunter saw them, “big game” really 
existed then. Dinosaurs, ranging in 
size from those scarcely larger than 
chickens to giant forms, dominated 
the wildlife st that age. Some walked 
across the broad red mud flats of 
what is now York County. The mud 
flats hardened into red rock, the ages 
passed and time carefully hid and 
preserved the dinosaurs’ tracks so 
well that they have only recently 
been uncovered. 

Weird three-toed and _ four-toed 
beasts, like figures from a hunter's 
nightmare, left similar imprints 
which were uncovered thousands of 
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years later in the Trostle Quarry 


near Pondtown Mill in Adams 
County. 

The dinosaurs and other reptiles 
vanished’ from the Pennsylvania 


scene and other still higher forms of 
life replaced them until finally the 
area became a hunter's paradise, had 
there been any humans to hunt the 
animals. True birds made their first 
appearance and there followed a 
procession of giant creatures—ele- 
phant-like mastodons, the  saber- 
toothed tiger, huge bears and beavers 
as well as peccaries, tapirs, musk- 
oxen, bison, wolves, carbou, moose 
and elk, all much larger than their 
descendants today. There were 
panthers, lynx, giant sloths and the 
ancient ancestors of the horse. It 
was truly a land rich in wildlife. 

Then came the vast ice sheets of 
the Glacial period. Many of these 
creatures were caught in its icy 
fingers, others were driven south, 
never again to appear here. The 
glaciers also put the finishing touches 
on the contours of our state. 

The crushing ice ground the tops 
off mountains in the northern part 
of Pennsylvania and gouged out hol- 
lows which became lakes when the 
glaciers retreated and melted. The 
solid icy blanket receded to the north 
and dropped from its embrace, 
boulders and rocks which it had 
carried along like pebbles. We 
stumble over these glacier-bourne 
rocks even.now when hunting in the 
northern tier of counties. 


There have been no great geolog- 
ical changes since the Great Ice Age 
and thus our hills and mountains 
are much as the ice cap left them—— 
age-old and rounded by time, except 
that a kindly and inexhaustible nat- 
ure covered them with forests and 
green things again. 

Close on the heels of the retreat- 
ing ice came the majority of the ani- 
mals that had been driven south. 
Soon after, the first human being 
appeared on the scene. There is 








some evidence that these earliest hu- 
mans, the American Indian, saw and 
hunted the giant mastodon and other 
animals which now have become ex- 
tinct. 

At any rate the first hunters had 
appeared in the area. From the time 
the first human killed the first animal 
or bird on the ground that is now 
Pennsylvania, the region’s wildlife 
and the happiness and well-being of 
its human inhabitants became inex- 
tricably bound together. It is so 
even today. 

We can only read the evidence of 
the prehistoric era from the record 
in the rocks, from deposits in caves 
and swamps. Ancient animals some- 
times fell through chimneys into 
caves and perished there; some 
crawled into caves to die; still others 
were dragged into caverns by large 
and carnivorous animals. 

When the Port Kennedy cave was 
opened in 1870 near Valley Forge, 
it held the bones of the mastodon, 
giant sloth, saber-toothed tiger, pec- 
caries, tapirs, huge bears and thirty- 
six other extinct species. Many other 
caves have yielded much evidence of 
prehistoric times and a small swamp 
near Saltillo in Huntingdon County 
yielded mastodon remains. 

How many of these animals were 
still here when the American Indian 
appeared and how much he took part 
in the extinction of any species is 
unknown. Perhaps he helped in 
eliminating some which were already 
dying out before he arrived, but of 
this much we are certain: Conserva- 
tion came into existence with the ar- 
rival of man. 

It was a rough sort of conservation 
to be sure, but we have historical 
evidence of how it worked. The 
American Indian of the time of this 
State’s first settlement lived by fish- 
ing, hunting and a haphazard kind 
of agriculture. When a group of 
Indians pitched an encampment, 
they stayed there until the supply of 
game and fish was exhausted. Then 
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they would move on to another place 
and thus give the wildlife in the first 
location a chance to recover. 

Since the depletion of the game 
supply meant moving day, the 
Indians were careful not to kill any 
more food than they needed. Fur- 
thermore, killing game was hard 
work with a bow and arrow, pitfalls 
and snares. So why slaughter more 
than was required for the day or for 
drying and smoking for future use? 
The individual would have felt fool- 
ish if he had slaughtered needlessly 
and the tribe would have disap- 
proved. That, in effect, was con- 
servation even as we know it now— 
the careful harvesting of the game 
supply. 

Pennsylvania was truly a happy 
hunting ground then. Except for 
some natural meadows and a few 
rough mountain tops, the entire 
section was covered with forest. Huge 
trees stood as sentinels on guard, sil- 
houetted against the sky. Vegeta- 
tion of all kinds made a lush carpet 
that covered the hills and valleys 
making an almost impenetrable wild- 
erness. A virgin and unspoiled land 


of rugged beauty. 

In the western part dwelt great 
herds of bison, or buffaloes, which 
fed in the grassy valleys and cut de 
trails through the woods to salt licks 
and water. The wapiti, or Ameri- 
can elk grazed in the meadows or 
browsed in the higher mountain 
country. White-tailed deer were 
everywhere and bears roamed 
through the hills in search of food. 
The _ soft-footed tawney panther 
stalked its prey along the animal 
trails, grey wolves hunted in family 
packs, wildcats and even Canada lynx 
dined on the abundant wildlife. 

Streams and lakes teemed with fish 
and along their banks and _ shores 
lived the fur-bearers. Migratory 
waterfowl flew in vast flocks over- 
head on their north-south round 
trips, hordes of passenger pigeons 
shadowed the sun, ruffed and pin- 
nated grouse were so unafraid they 
could be killed with a stick. A sports- 
man’s dreamland, but that was be- 
fore the white man arrived and the 
first cloud appeared on the horizon 
to cast its ominous shadow over the 
scene. 


“ton dSbach re 


CHAPTER II 


agate through the ages set the 
stage for the next saga of our 
history—the coming of the white 
man. Only a few penetrated the 
wilderness of Pennsylvania prior to 
Penn’s Colony at Philadelphia in 
1681. These earliest newcomers how- 
ever, introduced a new kind of econo- 
my to the Indians. They were will- 
ing to pay in merchandise or money 
for any furs the Indians cared to sell. 

So long as the Indians and first 
white settlers killed only for their 
own food and skins, wildlife was not 
greatly endangered, except for some 


of the harmful kinds.- But that 
situation did not last long. Pioneer 
after pioneer followed the trail west- 
ward in a never ending stream. 
Cities, villages, lumber and construc- 
tion camps grew in size and number, 
creating an ever increasing demand 
for game as food and fur. Game 
and fur took on a commercial value; 
thus began the second phase of wild- 
life management, perhaps wildlife 
mismanagement would be the better 
term. 

No white settler ever set foot on 
any territory no matter how remote 
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or difficult to reach that he did not 
find an abundance of wildlife. The 
supply seemed inexhaustible at first 
as the colonists pushed west from 
Philadelphia and they squandered 
recklessly the natural resources built 
up through the ages. 

Take a look at the modern stream 
and lake map of Pennsylvania. The 
first settlers named these waters and 
there are many Beaver Runs and 
Creeks, Fishing Creeks and Trout 
Runs, small and large streams con- 
taining Elk,. Buck, Doe, Pigeon, Salt 
Lick, Mud Lick, Panther, Buffalo 
and Bear in their names, bearing 
testimony to an early abundance of 
wildlife. 

There are Bull Runs, too, and 
these apparently got their name from 
the settlers’ habit of calling all bisons 
“bulls”. Clearfield got its name from 
the fact that these “wild bulls” 
grazed so heavily there that they 
cleared large tracts of all under- 
growth, giving them the appearance 
of cleared fields. 

The Pennsylvania buffalo—which 
resembled the woods buffalo al- 
though they were larger and darker 
with some of the males coal black 
except for light-tipped hairs around 
the nose and eyes—was doomed to 
early and inevitable extinction. In 
the first place there was no room for 
it in an agricultural section. A herd 
could ruin a season’s work by tram- 
pling across a planted field. 

One tragi-comic incident is re- 
ported of a settler in Western Penn- 
sylvania who built a log cabin with 
the usual projecting log end at the 
corners. ‘The big, dumb beasts of 
the vicinity discovered that these ends 
were ideal places to lean against and 
scratch their shaggy hides. Their 
great weight caused the cabin to 
sag and what they didn’t rub down, 
they pushed down when the dis- 
tressed settler started shooting into 
their ranks and sent them off on a 
mad stampede. 

In addition, their skins were valu- 


able and they were slaughtered by 
the thousands for their hides. Travel- 
lers told of sheds jammed with buf- 
falo hides at John Harris’ trading 
house at Harris Ferry—later called 
Louisburg and now Harrisburg— 
where they had been sent from up- 
river by raft. The settlers relished 
buffalo calf meat. Big herds would 
gather in Middle Creek and Penns 
Valley in autumn to migrate south 
and they were killed recklessly then 
for their hides. When they returned 
in the spring, the calves were killed 
for food. A dumb, rather trusting 
animal, the buffalo never was smart 
enough to seek new territory and 
hung on until it became extinct. 


There were regular buffalo hunters 
who made it a business killing for 
the hide and tongue and what meat 
they needed from day to day. The 
rest of the carcass was left to feed 
the wolves or rot and dry on the 
ground. Buffalo and deer were later 
shot from trains just for the fun of 
seeing them fall. 

The extinction of any species such 
as the Pennsylvania Buffalo is a pity, 
but it is difficult to see how any 
could have survived in a wild state, 
even if they had been protected once 
the pioneers started settling the 
valleys and cutting down the woods. 
The buffalo had to go. 

In the same way, the equally ex- 
tinct wild passenger pigeon would 
be a terrible nuisance to agriculture 
if present today in its once vast num- 
bers. One old record tells of them 
clouding the sky, more numerous 
than the stars in the heavens. Some 
species are incompatible with what 
we call advances in civilization. This 
is another side to conservation which 
is seldom mentioned. 

The buffalo was one of the first 
species to fall, principally because 
it got in the road of the pioneers. 
However, other animals and birds 
were to go the same way because 
another thing became an influence 
on early Pennsylvania’s wildlife. The 
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market hunter took over the job of 
killing. They supplied the Met- 
ropolitan centers such as Philadel- 
phia and New York with game and 
the people of the cities were in- 
different to where it came from or 
what its sale meant to the state's 
supply of wildlife. 

Venison and other game actually 
was served on the free lunch coun- 
ters of the better. saloons in Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. The water 
fowl were harried on the way south 
in the fall and on their way back in 
the spring with swivel and battery 
guns in order to supply the market 
demand. 

Box cars loaded with barrels 
packed solid with nothing but the 
smoked breast of pinnated grouse 
were sent in to the markets of the 
city. Quail, grouse, wild turkeys, rab- 
bits, deer, bear and squirrels were 
all shot and trapped for sale in the 
market and many times they were 
used for buying votes during political 
campaigns. 

Song and insectivorious birds were 
killed and their plummage sold to 


tS Ned Jail 


the milliners to beautify the hats of 
the ladies. 

It became the fashion to have 
stuffed animals and birds in the 
homes and the taxidermists did a 
thriving business. 

The supply of game became ex- 
tremely scarce, for abundant as it 
was, it could not stand the onslaught. 
Thinking sportsmen and citizens be- 
came alarmed at conditions and be- 
gan to fight for protection of the sad- 
ly depleted remnants. 

It is almost impossible to believe 
that in the two centuries from 1696 
to 1896, man transformed Pennsyl- 
vania from a hunter’s paradise into 
a gunned-out state. However, the 
records prove conclusively that in 
that short period of time the bison 
and the passenger pigeon were ex- 
terminated. Extinct, or near extinc- 
tion were the elk, the white tailed 
deer, the beaver, the fisher and mar- 
ten, the wolverine, flickers and up- 
land plover, the black bear and the 
wild turkey. Also, threatened with 
extinction near the end of the last 
century were the migratory water- 
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fowl, the ruffed grouse, fox squirrel, 
in fact, nearly all game. 

It would be difficult to point to 
any one of the several causes of this 
condition, but in all probability the 
two greatest contributing factors in 
those two centuries of slaughter were 
market hunting and spring shooting. 
But they were not the only determin- 
ing elements—farming must also 
come in for its share of the blame. 

The westward drive kept a con- 
stantly moving stream of pioneers 
slashing the timber, clearing fields 
and eliminating what had once been 
perfect cover for all kinds of game 
before the advent of the axe and 
plow. 

In addition to killing all game 
needed for the table, the early settler 
also changed the game’s habitat. 
Animals accustomed to living in the 
wilds retreated before the agricultur- 
ist. Woodchucks and crows which 
thrive near man increased. Wolves 
howled at night around lonely fron- 
tier farmhouses and _ panthers 
screamed in the woods. The settlers 
warred savagely on them, not be- 


cause they were dangerous to human 
beings, but because these predators 
found it easier to kill sheep and other 
live stock than to live on wildlife. 

The historic William Penn Charter 
of 1683 contributed its full share 
by setting forth these provisions: 
“I do—grant to the inhabitants of 
this Province and territories thereof, 
libertie to Fowle and Hunt upon the 
lands they hold and all other lands 
therein, not enclosed.” Although 
Penn did not intend it as such, this 
was interpreted as permission to de- 
stroy anything and everything. In 
this same year the first Pennsylvania 
“Game Law” of which there is any 
record was established. It was a 
bounty offer of 10 and 15 shillings 
on male and female wolves. 

With these two historic documents 
on the books, any method that put 
game on the table and furs on 
stretcher boards was considered legit- 
imate at that time, when human 
survival on Pennsylvania's frontier 
often depended upon utilizing its 
wildlife. 

Firearms were not too accurate in 
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that earliest period, so the settlers 
followed Indian methods using 
snares, deadfalls, pits, pens and other 
devices. “Ring hunting” aimed pri- 
marily at predators, brought about 
the destruction of other wildlife. In 
these circular hunts, entire communi- 
ties participated much as they some- 
times do now in fox hunting. The 
game was driven into an ever-nar- 
rowing circle by the beaters and then 
slaughtered. 


Jacklighting was common. then, 
too, because a deer will stand just 
as still in the glare from a pitch pine 
torch as in the beam of a modern 
flashlight. Dogs were used to chase 
bear and deer. Nets and bird lime 
snared birds en masse. 

The part that wildlife played in 
the successful exploitation of the new 
country and its potential value to 
the early pioneer meant little to 





those busy harassed empire build- 
ers. To sit back today and view it 
objectively it is staggering in its 
enormity. From the first settlers 
until today, wildlife has touched and 
played its part in the life of the mil- 
lions of people who have passed in 
parade. From the Pilgrims, who 
sought game for food through that 
first year and offered up the wild 
turkey for the first Thanksgiving 
feast there followed the pathfinders, 
settlers, farmers, lumber and con- 
struction workers, road builders, 
prospectors and even the railroad 
workers. Wildlife was their life 
saver, the mainstay against starva- 
tion. 


Today, as then, game still pro- 
vides tasty food for our table, but it 
also provides healthful sport and 
recreation to thousands of our Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen. 





Jersey Club Tackles 
Posted-Land Problem 


New Jersey’s Wartendyke Field and 
Stream Association of Bergen County, 
faced with the same problem con- 
fronting sportsmen all over America, 
refused to take a decision lying down, 
the Wildlife Management Institute 
reports. As a result, New Jersey 
sportsmen now can fish three miles 
of formerly closed trout streams and 
hunt five more square miles of form- 
erly posted lands. 

Acting in close cooperation with 
landowners, the New Jersey Division 
of Fish and Game, and other con- 
servation organizations, the club 
members are striving to make the 
recently opened lands as productive 
of fish and game as possible. An 
intensive food and cover planting 
program already is in progress, a 
refuge system has been developed, 


and a stream improvement program 
has been initiated along Bear Brook 
Swamp. Numerous structures already 
have been installed along the stream, 
and plans have been drawn to re- 
build a former summer cottage for 
use of junior members. 

The importance of the work done 
by the Wartendyke Club is not alone 
in the acres of improved lands or 
miles of improved trout streams 
opened but in the basic fact that a 
local group, faced with the complete 
loss of free hunting and fishing land, 
did not lie back and bemoan the 
fact that the Fish and Game Depart- 
ment did not do the job for them. 
They have worked hard for the pres- 
ervation of their own sport, and this 
is an example that all sportsmen 
could follow for the production of 
recreational lands in their own home 
towns. 
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By Hal H. Harrison 


— and Jane were no different from most other folks when they found 
their first praying mantis. They thought they had discovered something 
new and rare to science. Surely anything as strange and fierce-looking as 
this creature would be little known to most people. 

“It looks just like one of those big dinosaurs in the museum,” Jane ob- 
served when she was told that it was a praying mantis and that despite its 
terrifying appearance it was perfectly harmless to humans. 

“Yes, and it’s easy to see where it gets its name,” said Billy as he peered 
down at the creature sitting on the top of a marigold, its forelegs folded 
across its breast in an attitude of prayer. 


If the mantis seems to be praying, it certainly is fooling all those who 
think so, for those fore-legs are folded in that position in order to commit 
a quick murder. From a reared-up posture, the insect is better able to 
grab its prey and eat it. 


The front legs act like two spiny scythes in scooping up meals of grass- 
hoppers, crickets, wasps, flies and any other luckless brethern of the insect 
world that get close to this garden dinosaur. Slow-moving when stalking 
its prey, the mantis acts like a flash of lightning when the moment to 
attack is at hand. Once a luckless bug has been enfolded in the killer's 
arms, its life is quickly ended by the sharp jaws of its captor. 
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When Billy and Jane learned that their new discovery was harmless to ~ 
them and even beneficial to gardners who seek to rid their yards of harmful ~ 
insects, they decided to keep the mantis as a pet. But when they learned what 
a ravenous appetite it had and how much time was required to keep its 
appetite satisfied, they released it in their yard. 

Although a hundrd or more tiny, miniature mantids hatch from 
masses in the spring, it is not until they are full grown in early fall that 
people usually begin to notice them. It is in September and October that — 
newspapers and museums receive telephone calls or letters from people who § 
are sure that they have found something rare. P 

And it is this time of year that life for the praying mantis is fast coming © 
to an end. In a white fluid that it emits in a ribbon, like toothpaste from a | 
tube, the female lays her eggs. This fluid is whipped into a frothy mass ~ 
and encases the eggs that are laid into it. The liquid hardens and protects © 
the eggs during the winter. The old mantids die when the first frosts strike, 
so that future generations spend the winter as eggs. No adults live through 
the winter not even the pets that are kept warm indoors. 

From birth, the mantis has a terrific appetite and it starts as a baby to 
eat aphids and other small creatures. As it grows up, its demands grow also 
until it is capturing insects as large as itself. 

The green and brown colors of the mantids as well as their stick-like 
appearance (unlike walking sticks, mantids have wings) serve well to camou- 
flage them. Indeed, one mantis that lives in India has colored plates on its 
belly and when. it rears up, these plates look like flowers. 

The mantis that Billy and Jane found in Pennsylvania was a species that 
was introduced from Asia in 1896. In its native China, this mantid is carried 
by some people in a cage and is made to battle with others of its kind like a 
fighting cock. The Japanese use it to catch mosquitoes. 

Many African natives think that the mantis can bring the dead to life. 
Another belief is that the mantid’s outstretched arms point the way home 
to one who is lost. In our own southern states, many natives believe that 
the “tobacco juice’”’ emitted by the mantis will kill a mule. 

















































Read Gun Instructions 


Gun manufacturers are urging purchasers of rifles and shot- 
guns to read carefully the booklet or folder of instructions which 
goes with every firearm. 

“These folders go along with every individual gun shipped 
from the factories,” says Henry.P. Davis, public relations man- 
ager, Remington Arms Company, Inc., “and contain concise 
information of great value, especially to the chap who is a new- 
comer to the sport of shooting. Full information concerning the 
assembling, disassembling, adjustment and care of each model is 
contained in the folder that accompanies it, along with a list of 
the component parts. 

“If the new purchaser will read these instructions carefully 
and follow them faithfully his gun will provide him with many 
years of shooting pleasure.” 
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Pennsylvania Dept. of Commerce Photo 


A reminder of a bygone era, this covered 
bridge humps over a county creek. 


Settled by Scotch-Irish about 1740. 
Named after John Adams, then Presi- 
dent, in 1800. County Seat, Gettys- 
burg, laid out by James Gettys in 
1780. 


Land Area: 526 square miles of 
which 160.7 are forest land and 365.3 
non-forest land devoted mostly to 
agriculture. Forest land also includes 
21,886 acres of State Forests. No State 
Game Lands in this county. 


Transportation: There are 1199 
miles of public roads including 548 
in State Highways, 29 First Class and 
625 Second Class Township Roads; 
the Reading and Western Maryland 
Railways; and a commercial airport 
at Gettysburg. 


Topography: Mostly gentle rolling 
land rising in the southeast to an 
elevation of over 1000 feet on South 
Mountain. These wooded and hilly 
areas are largely occupied by portions 
of Caledonia State Park and the 
Michaux and Mont Alto State Forests. 
The mountains, which are not high, 
are inviting to hikers. The Appala- 


ADAMS COUNTY 


Home of Gettysburg and 
Apples—Rabbits and Ringnecks 


on South Mountain 
traverses the county. 


chian Trail 


Game Protectors: J. Russell Spahr, 
R. D. No. 2, Gardners, has juris- 
diction over the northern half of the 
county including the townships of 
Franklin, Butler, Tyrone, Reading, 
Latimer, Huntingdon, Hamilton, 
Menallen and all municipalities 
located therein. Leo A. Bushman, 264 
Baltimore St., Gettysburg, has juris- 
diction over the southern townships 
including Mt. Pleasant, Mt. Joy, 
Strasan, Oxford, Germany, Union, 
Cumberland, Freedom, Highland, 
Hamilton Bah, Liberty, Conewago 
and Berwick. 


Fish Warden: John S. Ogden, 242 
E. College Avenue, York. 


District Forester: Thomas Norris, 
Fayetteville. 
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Historic: The famous point of his- 
torical interest is the Gettysburg 
Battlefield. It represents the turning 
point of the Civil War and marks the 
field of honor where thousands died 
in the conflict between the North and 
South. It is thoroughly marked with 
monuments including the National 
Cemetery, the Eternal Shrine and the 
Pennsylvania Monument. It was at 
Gettysburg that Abraham Lincoln, in 
dedicating the National Cemetery on 
November 19, 1863, delivered his im- 
mortal Gettysburg address. Other his- 
torical sites include: Cary House; 
Jennie Wade House; Dobbin House, 
1776, second oldest classical school in 
the region west of the Susquehanna 
River; Oldest Lutheran College in the 
United States; Statue of Mary Jem- 
ison, famous white woman captured 
by Indians; Conewago Chapel, oldest 
Catholic Church in Pennsylvania west 
of the Susquehanna River. 


Industry: Principal industries in- 
clude canning and shoemaking. 


Agriculture: Apples, cherries, hay, 
wheat, peaches, livestock. County 
ranks first in apple production, second 
in peaches and cherries. 


Recreation—Hunting: Deer are the 
only big game to be found but there 
is a wide diversity of small game in- 
cluding wild turkeys, grouse, ring- 
neck pheasants, rabbits, and squirrels. 


Pennsylvania Dept. of Commerce Photo 
The Pennsylvania Monument, Gettysburg. 


Recreation—Fishing: Fishable waters 
(name of stream, fish stocked, loca- 
tion, and length of stocked waters) in- 
clude: Little Antietam, East Branch, 
Brook Trout, Waynesboro, Rt. 16, 
3 miles; Carbaugh Run, Brook Trout, 
Caledonia State Park, Rt. 30, 3 miles; 
Chambersburg Reservoir, Rainbow 
Trout, Caledonia State Park, Rt. 30, 
22 acres; Conewago Creek, Brown 
Trout, Arndtsville, Rt. 234, 5 miles; 
Conococheague Creek, Brown Trout, 
Caledonia State Park, Rt. 30, 2 miles; 
Hartman Dam, Marsh Creek. Rain- 
bow Trout, Cashtown, Rt. 30, 3 acres; 
Little Marsh Creek, Brook Trout, 
Orrtanna, Rt. 234, 2 miles; Middle 
Creek, Brown Trout, Fairfield, Rt. 
116, 6 miles; Toms Run, Brook Trout, 
Fairfield, Rt. 116, 4 miles; Bermudian 
Creek, Black Bass, York Springs, Rt. 
15, 5 miles; Conewago Creek, Black 
Bass, East Berlin, Rt. 234, 12 miles; 
Conewago, South Branch, Black Bass, 
Cashtown, Rt. go, 11 miles. 
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Bog Thotting 


By John Day 


UNNING, clever engineers had 

surveyed the possibilities of that 
distant swamp long before we came 
ploughing through the sphagnum to 
see what we could see. Near the 
hillside clumps of quaking aspen 
they had established a flood control 
project without benefit of govern- 
ment subsidy. Scorning drawing 
boards and bench-mark elevations, 
they threw a log and mud dam across 
at the precise spot to push the water 
back through the flatlands toward 
those “‘popple” aspen groves. 

We had blundered our way in and 
out of several sample sections of the 
swamp, working gradually along one 
side of the tamarack thickets, when 
we came suddenly into the clearing 
developed by those bog engineers. 
Aspen stumps cut off about a foot 
above the ground, bore mute evi- 
dence of extensive timber operations. 
Well-defined drag trails led further 
up the hillside, funneling into a 
yard-wide canal dug just as far as the 
water level would carry. 

We followed up one of these trails 
and soon came to fresh cuttings, one 
of which was a wild apple lopped off 
three feet above the ground. Three- 
inch chips were scattered about, but 
all trunks and branches had been 
cut into lengths, dragged down those 
open trails to the canal, and floated 
out to the stock piles in the main 
pond. The canal served as Summer 
resort to a host of small frogs and 
no corps of engineers could have 
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kept it in better condition. The 
banks were freshly plastered as 
though the dredging crews had just 
passed through. 

Just above the canal I counted 16 
cut-off stumps in one clearing. Some 
of them were a good six inches 
through. The sun was high and the 
day humid and hot when we came 
by, and the swamp engineers were 
taking their ease in cool retreats 
somewhere beneath the banks. We 
did not even hear one of the re- 
sounding slaps by which the whole 
area is alerted when danger threatens. 

It’s well worth the rough going 
just to see the handiwork of these 
little engineers and to marvel at the 
instinct which directs the beavers’ 
effort in constructing their hidden 
waterway retreats. Self-styled con- 
servationists are just now raising a 
great hullabaloo about farm ponds. 
If they would curb the greed of 
poachers by making unlawful the 
possession of beaver pelts at any time, 
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and give these industrious little 
workers a fair chance, real ponds of 
great value to all wild life would 
soon appear along every suitable 
spring-fed brook in the countryside. 

We crossed the site of an earlier 
dam, abandoned after the supply of 
“popple” had run out, and cut back 
toward the heart of the swamp. Large 
patches of the stout-stemmed marsh 
marigold were spotted about in the 
swale beneath the trees. Country 
folk sometimes boil the young plants 
as “greens”, reducing the crisp, 
glossy heart-shaped leaves to a slimy 
mass in a pot on the back of the 
stove. 


Finally we reached the open 
swamp, after skirting cautiously 
about a single specimen of the dan- 
gerous poison sumac, with its beauti- 
ful red-stemmed leaves. Here was a 
flat area of several acres, matted over 
by a hip-high tangle of huckleberry 
and the fragrant Labrador tea. An 
occasional high bush blueberry held 
up the procession while we stopped 
and munched a handful of the fat 
delicious fruits. 

In the open spots cranberries 
sprawled all over the sphagnum. A 
few of the fruits were already turn- 
ing red. As we started a wide circ- 
ling traverse of those lonely barrens, 
I suddenly came upon one of the 
rare pitcher plants, growing in soli- 
tary splendor, with one faded flower 
stalk still standing guard over those 
seductive ‘‘pitchers’”. For many years 
I had hunted this plant through mile 
after mile of swamp country. Here 
I soon found it to be one of the 
commonest residents of the marsh. 


Hidden deep in the heart of this 
secluded bog is a dark, forbidding 
pool, locally reputed to be bottom- 
less. The usual legends about horses 
disappearing are current in the coun- 
tryside and I was hoping to see this 
awesome spot. After much casting 
about in the heath we came at last 
to this secret place and looked out 


across 
lake. 
Standing several careful feet back 
from the edge, we set the bog to 
quaking by jumping heavily in the 
sphagnum underfoot. Soon _ the 
whole joint was jumping, as_ the 
retinue of phantom spectres danced 
in memory of other ill-advised bog 
trotters who had passed that way. 


One trip which is a “must” in the 
countryman’s late-Summer itinerary 
is the annual trek to the remote 
fence rows where the climbing bitter- 
sweet has hung its flaming orange 
pendants. Soon the bite of the kill- 
ing frost will cut down all color in 
the flower beds. Then the bitter- 
sweet comes in from the back porch 
—where it has been hanging upside 
down to dry and open _ properly 
to brighten nooks and corners until 
the gay blossoms of another Spring 
push it aside. 

Wanton-careless market hunters 
have played havoc with the bitter- 
sweet vines in my bailiwick. In the 
area of one whole county I know of 
but three or four sizeable stations 


a most sinister black-water 
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which set fruit regularly. Careful 
cutting does not harm the vines, 
which seem to do better when pruned 
occasionally. 

My favorite patch lies behind a 
fearsome bastion of poison ivy, far 
back in the hills along a lonesome 
country lane. I drove in from the 
valley road and threaded the narrow 
one-lane defile that winds up and 
across the approaches to this  se- 
cluded spot. A few years ago this 
upland country was an immense 
berry patch, where the fat, luscious 
blackberries hung in _ dead-ripe 
clusters. 

Since then the ubiquitous poison 
ivy has moved in and conspired with 
wild cherry and sumac to crowd out 
the berry canes. The ivy is every- 
where—in the fencerows and _ all 
through the abandoned old fields 
which top those forsaken hills. Per- 
haps it is this toxic warder which 
has dismayed the motley throng and 
kept that isolated patch for my spe- 
cial enjoyment year after year. 

Bittersweet is easily transplanted. 
Backyard farmers with an eye for 
warm color and.an available ten-foot 
section of fencerow would do well. to 
bring in a few strong roots and grow 
their own Winter bouquets. I started 
three shoots along the fence edging 
our home acres. That Winter the 
snow lay deep for several weeks. The 
rabbits were hard put for forage and 
they ate my bittersweet clear down 
to the ground. 





Things You May Not Know 


The pupils of the eyes of rattle- 
snakes and other pit vipers, which 
are mostly nocturnal hunters, are 
spherical at night, but in the day- 
time contract to a vertical slit thus 
cutting out bright light. 

* * * 


The African elephant invariably 
Sleeps standing up. The Indian ele- 
phant lies down. 


There’s one thing to remember 
about bittersweet. It won’t set fruit 
unless plants of both sexes are estab 
lished together, to allow for proper 
pollination. Many a vine has led 
an unfruitful bachelor existence be- 
cause the grower was ignorant of this 
essential fact. 

Apparently many of the birds have 
already felt the pull of September. 
As the harvest moon nears I note the 
robins congregating in the open 
woodlands. The big nighthawks 
paid us their annual visit the other 
evening, staging a spectacular sky 
show above the valley as they stoked 
up on part of our crop of insects. 
Most of the “bug-eaters” move out 
early, leaving the field to the birds 
who can get along on weed seeds and 
a tithe or two from the farmer’s 
fence row. 

Septeinber brings a sort of “seventh 
inning stretch” to the countryman 
who watches the parade of the 
months down the year. Summer 
wanes, holding on grimly to the last. 
Then suddenly the September sun 
crosses the equinox and Autumn is 
upon us, moving in with its riot of 
colors that will last through October 
and into November. The country- 
man watches the goldenrod flare into 
yellow flame across the bottomlands 
and knows that he has again lived 
through another Summer. 





The main difference in the phy- 
sical structure of the dog and the 
wolf is in the eye. The pupil of the 
dog’s eye is round, that of the wolf 
is oblique. 

* * * 


When a female mole is caught in 
a trap, the male’s sorrow at losing 
his mate is often so great that he 
starves to death. 
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MODERN outdoorsman hunts 

not only for the thrill of the 
kill, but also for the sport of the 
chase and the adjuncts with which it 
is envolved. The glow of satisfaction 
suffusing the hunter when he bags 
a cottontail or any other game for 
that matter, is caused by the mo- 
mentary thrill of having outwitted 
a more or less wily denizen of the 
wild as well as for the fact that he 
has satisfied an urge that goes back 
through the ages. 


If it so happens that he shot the 
bunny while it was sitting he still 
gets the thrill induced by the ap- 
proval of the feat by his fellows, that 
is, providing they do not know that 
he shot it while it was at a disad- 
vantage. Who hasn’t seen the suc- 
cessful hunter who parades through 
town with his deer draped over a 
fender? And didn’t you get a wee 
thrill when looks of approbation 
followed your eight-pointer as you 
passed through towns en route home? 
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The P hilosophy of Hunting 


By N. R. Casillo 


Queer how a “ne’er do well,” 
and/or poor family provider will 
beam with pride when he plunks 
down on the kitchen table a bag of 
game for the little woman to clean 
and cook. He is only manifesting 
the same behavior experienced by 
scores of his primitive forebears. 
The successful hunter has always been 


.acclaimed by both his family and his 


fellows. The chap who consistently 
brought home the bacon was the 
big medicine of his clan or tribe. 
Even today, when an Eskimo girl 
considers marriage, it is said that she 
gives the most encouragement to the 
suitor who is the ablest hunter, re- 
gardless of whether she actually loves 
him more than‘ another. Likewise, 
a man becomes a leader after dem- 
onstrating to his fellows that he is a 
superior hunter. These customs are 
practiced by many other modern 
primitive peoples as well. 

The popularity of Daniel Boone, 
Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill and other 
mighty huntsmen with their con- 
temporaries as well as with the young- 
sters of today is because they could 
fill the old game bag and keep the 
family larder comfortably stocked. 
Those old timers differed not at all 
from we moderns who boast about 
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the contents of our deep freezers. 
The woodcraftsmanship and other 
adjuncts that made those frontiers- 
men such successful hunters were lost 
in the brilliant glare of their ability 
to bag game. ‘“Pshaw,” you may say, 
“anybody could bag game in those 
days.” Yet, the fact remains that 
some of them excelled in their craft. 
The profligate slaughter of bison 
by Buffalo Bill was the order of the 
day. If he foresaw the complete an- 
nihilation of*those vast herds he gave 
it no more thought than does the 
average hunter to the present-day 
deer problem. We keep ducking the 
issue and trust that the problem will 
somehow be solved in the future. 


Some lament the passing of so many 
wild species. Certainly it is lament- 
able, but that wild orgy of thought- 
less killing of the past has been large- 
ly responsible for curbing our in- 
stincts and insuring game for to- 
morrow. Would we know how to 
minister to the problems of the future 
if it were not for the mistakes of the 
past? 

The vast majority of hunters are 
not the ghoulish killers so often imag- 
ined by those who have a different 
slant on the disposition of our game 
and fish. This can best be illustrated 
by relating a couple of episodes 
wherein the reactions of the hunters 
were peculiarly contradictory. 

As a boy I was befriended by a 
taciturn local hunter and trapper. 
Bill Searle was a top rate outdoors- 
man and certainly looked the part. 
He had the narrow unwavering eyes 
of the frontiersman, a full iron-gray 
mustache and brows to match. His 
garb was as picturesque as his un- 
regulated life. 

Bill was a duly appointed game 
and fish warden of a sort. He was 
never known to make an arrest, 
rather he preferred to point out the 
mistakes and foibles of the law 
breaker. He knew the futility of 
coping with a situation where break- 





ing game and fish laws was the order 
of the day. He was a pioneer in con- 
servation education. 

When my native state issued its 
first hunting license I had barely 
reached my teens. Armed with one 
of the official looking certificates as 
well as with a single barrel twelve- 
gauge and plenty of black powder 
shells, Louie Aldrich and I hied to 
the river. 

At a bend in the stream just below 
one of our three swimming holes, we 
spied a small flock of ducks. 

“River ducks!” excitedly hissed 
Louie in my ear. Then, completely 
unabashed and uninhibited he added, 
“If you get ‘un I'll kiss ya.” 

In the excitement of the moment 
the enormity of his proposal was com- 
pletely lost. Anyway, I glanced at 
his homely mug and decided to 
chance it. Accordingly, we began a 
long and painful stalk. 

Ignoring Louie’s several impatient 
and sanguine demands to “Let ’em 
have it,” until we were barely fifty 
feet from our unsuspicious quarry, I 
glanced at my companion as we lay 
prone in several inches of cold marsh 
water, and whispered, “Now, watch 
this.” 

Upon jumping to my feet with my 
gun in readiness, bedlam broke loose. 
The ducks exploded from the water 
with wildly flailing wings accom- 
panied by a clamor of shrill alarms 
sounding something like o0o-cek, 
oo-eek! I aimed in the general di- 
rection of the fleeing fowl and pulled 
the trigger even as Louie let out a 
blood curdling yell of “Let ’em have 
it!” 

After the roaring blast of the coal 
burner I heard a single splash. A 
great cloud of acrid smoke blotted 
out the scene before us. I dropped 
the gun and followed Louie to the 
river’s edge as he repeatedly yelled, 
“You got ’un’. You got ‘un!” 

The clearing smoke disclosed a 
single duck lying prone in the shallow 
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water across the stream. Disregard- 
ing the shoulder-deep water on our 
side of the river Louie plunged in 
and retrieved the lone bird. 

After the momentary elation had 
subsided we laid the duck down on 
the closely cropped pasture grass and 
smoothed its beautiful plumage. 

“Aint it pretty,” breathed my com- 
panion. 

“Yeah, it is,” I agreed. 

“It was too pretty to kill,” fal- 
tered Louis. 

“Huh?” A quick look at my pal’s 
face confirmed what my ears had 
perceived. Twin rivulets of tears 
streamed down over his cheeks. The 
big lug was crying like a baby. 

“Aw, come on,’ I snapped with 
forced ferocity. “Let’s head for 
home.” With that I picked up my 
game and made for the road at the 
edge of the pasture. 

There was a complete change in 
our feelings and attitudes when we 
reached the main street of town. 
Many an admiring look was thrown 
in our direction. I calculated that 
Louie would burst with pride as we 
strode along, the duck carelessly 
draped over my left shoulder. On the 
other reposed my gun with muzzle 
pointing forward and downward just 
as I had seen them carried by the 
town sports. The feeling that suf- 
fused me even surpassed the triumph 
that was mine when I made the win- 
ning touchdown for the Fifth Grade 
Tigers. 

Louie suddenly quickened his pace 
and swelled even more. “Here comes 
Bill Searle,” he gurgled tremulously. 
What a moment! 

When the great man was still ten 
feet away he greeted, “Well, boys, I 
see you've been huntin’.” 

“Yeah, we have,” I replied as even- 
ly and as calmly as circumstances per- 
mitted. 

“Was that the only duck you 
saw?” Asked Bill as two or three 


passers-by stopped to admire the lone 
fowl. 





Louie couldn’t restrain himself. 
“There were lots of ’em—at least a 
dozen,” he bubbled. 

The warden’s face was expression- 
less as he slowly intoned, “Good, 
good,” With that he strode off down 
the street. 


By that time there were at least 
six men gathered about examining 
the duck and asking how we got it. 
Our satisfaction would have been 
complete had Bill Searle evinced 
more interest in what so many others 
considered an extraordinary exploit. 
I said as much to my companion. 

“Shucks, he’s not one to make a 
lot of fuss over a lone duck,” phil- 
osophied Louie as we parted at Spring 
Street. 

Next day while prospecting Beaver 
Brook for future muskrat sets we ran 
smack into Bill. As on a number of 
other occasions he just seemed to ap- 
pear from nowhere. 

“Lots of mus’rat signs, aint there?” 

We eagerly assented. Bill leaned 
against the high bank and crossed 
his long legs. As was his wont, he 
appeared relaxed and unhurried. We 
sat on a log facing him. 


“That duck you got yesterday,” 
he drawled and then paused to stroke 
his pipe with a gnarled forefinger. 
Our faces beamed in anticipation at 
what he was going to say about our 
“extraordinary” feat. At last he 
continued, “I opine you boys didn’t 
know it was a wood duck.” 

Puzzled expressions must have 
crossed our faces because Bill quick- 
ly went on, “Wood ducks are per- 
tected. It’s agin’ the law to shoot 
em.” 

We were speechless as the shaggy 
browed eyes settled upon us, the 
quick change in the man’s demeanor 
suddenly making him seem™like a 
total stranger. Our idol tumbled or 
would have had I not detected a 
ghost of a twinkle playing about the 
corners of his arresting eyes. Even so 
I didn’t hold out much hope. A quick 
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glance at my companion’s face 
showed that he too was stunned at 
the enormity of the misdemeanor we 
had committed. We had scaled the 
heights and now we groveled in the 
depths. 

Bill himself broke the awful silence 
by saying, “If you boys will come out 
to my place on this coming Saturday, 
I'll take you fer a duck hunt.” And 
long before we could trust ourselves 
to believe our ears he had dis- 
appeared around a bend upstream. 

I have often thought of that epi- 
sode. Bill’s action may have been 
contrary to the legal game code, but 
it was most effective in its results. He 
seemed to have the knack to do the 
thing that best fitted a situation. In 
other words, he understood the deli- 
cate machinery which makes us what 
we are. What is more, neither did 
he minimize nor condemn us for the 
violation. I wonder if my enthusiasm 
for the out-of-doors would have been 
less intense had he taken more drastic 
action. 

Bill was a meat hunter, but he was 
never known to kill an animal need- 
lessly. Indeed, he was often chided 
for abiding by the legal bag limit 
which had only recently been fixed. 
He was not one to freely distribute 
game to his friends and neighbors 
to satisfy his ego. Occasionally, he 
would leave a choice piece of game 
with an ailing friend or a rheumatic 
and helpless follower of the hunting 
trails. 

Some who thought themselves close 
to Bill were firmly convinced that he 
actually expressed his regrets to the 
animal or bird that he was about to 
bring down. Indeed, one chap fer- 
vently declared that the huntsman 
actually uttered a brief prayer when 
he leveled his sights on the sixteen 
point white-tail buck that some of 
the older hunters still talk about. 

On one of the rare occasions when 
Bill really let himself go, I chanced 
to be sitting in on a session when 








he declared that the hunting instinct 
is closely akin to the one that 
prompts any red-blooded man or boy 
to befriend a homeless dog or take 
care of a helpless fledgling that has 
fallen out of its nest and become 
hopelessly lost. At the time I thought 
the comparison wholly incongruous, 
but later observations have ‘proved 
to my utter satisfaction that a success- 
ful hunter is invariably a sportsman, 
and does more to allay the suffering 
and distress of wildlife than does the 
sentimentalist who may critcize the 
sportsman for his killings. 


Several years after the duck inci- 
dent I accompanied Bill on a deer 
hunt. It was the last day of the 
season and we were wearily trudging 
toward the waiting team that would 
take us the remaining eight or ten 
miles back to town. We were empty- 
handed, neither of us having sighted 
so much as a single animal. The 
ground was bare of snow and Bill's 
most potent craft prove unavailing. 


We were almost within sight of the 
blanketed horses at the end of a long 
tote road when Bill stopped dead in 
his tracks. I needed no directions 
to follow suit. As we stood there 
like twin statues, a deer stepped cau- 
tiously from the trailside growths and 
stood stock still in the middle of the 
road. And what a deer! It was a 
fine eight point buck, a trophy that 
would thrill the most sophisticated 
hunter. In fact, as I scrutinized the 
magnificent antlers a wrenching thrill 
twisted its way up my back. The 
symmetrical antlers were of a pecul- 
iar off-white color and of a huskiness 
that would be difficult to match. Yes, 
sir, we were gazing at Tom, the 
famed white-antlered buck of Surry 
Mountain. What is more, he was 
scarcely fifty yards away, a_ perfect 
target even in the subdued light of 
the woodland. 

Bill made no move as the animal 
gazed fixedly in our direction, at- 
tempting, no doubt, to wind us. It 
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held its position for what I thought 
was a full minute although now I’m 
sure that it could not have been 
more than a scant ten seconds. 

Suddenly, Bill took a step toward 
the deer, the astonished animal giv- 
ing a kind of an incredulous srort 
as it bounded into the heavy ever- 
greens on the other side of the road. 

Bill turned to me with a sort of 
a sheepish grin as I gazed back in 
wonderment. 

“*Twas Tom,’ he said simply. 

“I know,” I came back, ‘“‘but—.” 

He was quick to interrupt me. 
“These hills wouldn't be the same 
without him. 

“But some one else is likely to get 
him,” I remonstrated. 

“It’s their right,” he said, turning 
slowly and once again heading for 
the team. 

I had discovered yet another facet 
in the many angled life of Bill, the 
meat hunter, as some townspeople 
were wont to call him. 
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Summarily, it is rare indeed when 
an expert hunter turns out to be a 
poor sportsman. A good sportsman 
invariably favors his quarry and if 
possible strives for a clean kill. If 
the game outwits him he has the same 
respect for it that he has for a win- 
ning opponent in a game of golf or 
tennis. No true sportsman ever feels 
any contempt for the furred or 
feathered creature who has valiantly 
played the game and won. 

The hunting instinct is almost as 
old as the one of self-preservation. 
Indeed, life itself often depended on 
man’s success as a hunter. Along 
with certain other phases of wood 
lore it supplied the ecological main- 
stay of most prehistoric people. Even 
advanced people frequently resort 
to a hunting life as a temporary 
means of adjustment to a new en- 
vironment. Some examples include 
the American  frontiersmen, the 
Dutch Bores in the Transvaal, the 
Russian promyshleniki as well as 
trappers and other professional out- 
doorsmen living in the Canadian 
north and other remote places. 

Since the hunting urge is so much 
a part of man’s being, it behooves 
him to perpetuate those things of 
the past that were largely responsible 
for making him what he is today. 
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What the 1950 Antlerless 
Season Is to Accomplish 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion has declared a two-day 1950 
antlerless deer season after careful 
consideration of the complaints and 
views of all groups and individuals 
interested in the management of the 
herd. The Gommission believes that 
this year’s antlerless season will ac- 
complish at least these results: 

1. A reduced, better balanced and 
more vigorous herd. 

2. The herd will be reduced to 
within the food capacity of the nat- 
ural range, allowing depleted plant 
species on which they feed an oppor- 
tunity to recover from over-browsing 
and giving game lands and forestry 
plantings an opportunity to develop. 

3. By setting the dates for antler- 
less deer at the beginning of the 
season, needed relief from serious 
crop damage in the agricultural areas 
should result. 


4. The danger to human life 
through collisions with deer on the 
highways will be lessened. 

5. The g o'clock opening hour on 
the first day (November 27) will save 
lives and prevent accidents. Poor 
visibility, fast driving and itchy trig- 
ger fingers should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

6. Other forms of wildlife will 
benefit through the saving of food 
and cover consumed in the past by 
an overpopulated herd. 

7. Lessened browsing by deer will 
advance reforestation and soil con- 
servation, through increased growth 
of plants and decreased loss of top 
soil by run-off water. 


Food and Cover Program Exceeds 
Requirements Set by Legislature 


A law passed by the 1949 General 
Assembly requires that $1.25 from 
each resident hunter’s license fee be 
expended for certain specific pur- 
poses, including the improvement 
and maintenance of natural wildlife 
habitat on lands open to public hunt- 
ing. Other uses of the ear-marked 
fund provided, among others: the 
purchase and maintenance of equip- 
ment for food and cover develop- 
ment, the purchase, planting, culti- 
vating, and harvesting of game foods, 
the purchase and trapping of game, 
and the protection of Farm-Game co- 
operators’ properties. 

May 31st completed the Commis- 
sion’s first fiscal year since the ear- 
marking procedure was effected. On 
the basis of 800,000 resident hunting 
licenses being issued, the sum of 
$1,000,000 would be required to meet 
the legislators’ mandate. Actually 
almost $1,200,000 was spent during 
the last fiscal year for these purposes. 
This amount exceeds by approxi- 
mately 20% the requirements of the 
new law. 

While the value of many game 
lands habitat improvements will not 
be too apparent now because growth 
and changes come about slowly in 
nature, there has been much of value 
done that any person will readily 
evaluate. The public may visit State 
Game Lands at any time and view 
the work that is being done there in 
the interest of wildlife. 

Food and cover development work 
on State Game Lands in the Commis- 
sion’s last fiscal year included: the 
cutting of approximately 1200 acres 
of timber; the improvement of wild- 
life habitat through release cuttings, 
thinnings, pruning of fruit trees, and 
leveling inferior forest growths with 
bulldozers; the establishment of 1272 
food strips totaling over 470 acres 
in forest areas, often on old farm 
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fields that had reverted to the brush 
and sapling stage; and the planting 
of 1,813,700 food-producing seedlings, 
and 31,700 transplants and cuttings. 

In order that the public may see 
these food and cover developments, 
the Game Commission has directed 
that certain of the State Game Lands 
roads, designated by the responsible 
supervisors and so posted, shall be 
opened to automobile travel during 
the months of July and August and 
until September 11th. The Commis- 
sion welcomes inspection of these 
lands but asks that all plant and 
animal life be undisturbed and all 
fire precautions be observed. 


Bay State Continues Ban 
On Rabbit Imports 


Massachusetts’s Board of Fisheries 
and Game recently voted to continue 
its ban against the importation of 
cottontail rabbits in spite of some 
pressure from sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions for a relaxation of the restric- 
tion, according to the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. 

The Massachusetts Division of 
Fisheries and Game, in announcing 
the decision of the board, stated that 
an intensive habitat restoration pro- 
gram and livetrapping and_trans- 
planting project, already in effect, 
would result in more rabbits and 
better hunting than the promiscuous 
importation of western cottontails. 
Such programs cost less money in the 
long run, produce a hardier strain 
of rabbits, and insure breeding stock 
already acclimated to local condi- 
tions. Disease factors, however, were 
the major reasons for the decision of 
the board. The Bay State, once en- 
tirely free of tularemia, has experi- 
enced several cases within the past 
few years. These were the result 
of infection by imported rabbits or 
of native rabbits infected by them. 


In Memoriam 


Jacob Bates Abbott 


Jacob Bates Abbott, Haverford, for 
years a Commission staff artist, died from 
a heart attack on July 14 while he was 
vacationing in New Hampshire. He was 
54. One of America’s foremost wildlife 
artists, Mr. Abbott was a regular con- 
tributor of both illustrations and articles 
on natural history to this magazine. His 
colorful portraits of wild birds and ani- 
mals in their native habitat were featured 
on GAME News front covers from 1941 
to 1949. 

A native of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
Abbott attended Harvard College but left 
at the end of his junior year in 1917 to 
enlist in the Army. He served in France 
during World War I as a machine gun 
officer with the 28th Division and was 
gassed at Chateau Thierry. Following 
his discharge he became a bond salesman, 
doing book jackets and illustrations on 
the side. In 1929 he moved his family 
to California and that year sold a comic 
strip called “The Gay Stone Age” to 
William Randolph Hearst. He later con- 
tracted to present Zane Grey’s books in 
comic strip form. In 1934 he became a 
free-lance artist and concentrated entirely 
on wildlife illustrations. He sold his first 
cover painting to the Saturday Evening 
Post in 1935 and during the past 10 years 
he has illustrated about 35 books includ- 
ing the “Encyclopedia of American Birds” 
and “Animal Babies”. One of his paint- 
ings was requested by the Library of Con- 
gress for its collection of outstanding 
wildlife illustrations. 

Jacob Bates Abbott’s interest in the 
GAME NEWS was constant and devoted. 
He took great pride in giving the maga- 
zine his wholehearted attention and best 
work. His untimely death came at a time 
when he was working on new ideas and 
illustrations for this and future issues. He 
had great plans for new and improved 
art and his passing was a great loss to this 
magazine. 
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When the Dogs Barked Treed 


LEASBURG—On the last day of 
June, I received a call to come to 
Leasburg to get a raccoon out of the 
top of a cherry tree. This wasn’t at 
all unusual for coons are always get- 
ting into some mischief or other. But 
the tree was situated right in the 
midst of a beagle kennel and about 
25 beagles kept voicing their feelings 
at the audacity of a coon that liter- 


ally “treed himself.’"—Game Pro- 
tector Sam Weigel, Mercer. 
The Turtle Takes Over 
KUTZTOWN-—While mowing 


thistles on State Game Lands 182 in 
May, one of my workmen disturbed 
a pheasant hen on a nest of 17 eggs. 
The hen refused to come back and 
the nest was abandoned for two days. 
To our surprise we found a turtle 
on the nest during the third day. 
None of the eggs were broken or dis- 
turbed and the turtle remained on 
the nest for half a day before we re- 
moved it.-Game Protector Harry 
Rickert, Kutztown. 








Persistent Predator 


STROUDSBURG—While driving 
along a road into some food plots on 
State Game Lands 38 during May, 
I saw a weasel dragging a dead cot- 
téntail rabbit across the road. [| 
drove to within four feet of the 
weasel but it refused to leave the 
rabbit. Having no firearm with me, 
I grabbed one of my hip boots and 
swung it at the weasel. He then ran 
about 20 feet away and _ stopped. 
The tiny, ferocious animal then re- 
turned to the rabbit and tried to 
drag it away. This time I picked up 
several stones and tried to hit him 
with them. Somehow the weasel 
managed to weather the barrage but 
I did succeed in chasing him off. I 
then went on to a tool shed to ob- 
tain a rabbit trap. Using the dead 
rabbit for bait, I had the weasel in 
this live-trap in a few hours.—Game 
Protector John Doebling, Strouds. 
burg. 


Of Cover, Clover and Cottontails 


MT. GRETNA—Just before dark 
on May 25, George Weller, Food and 
Cover Corps Foreman, and I drove 
along the edge of a clover field on 
State Game Lands 145 in Lebanon 
County. We observed 12 adult cot- 
tontail rabbits skipping in and out 
of the clover. Rabbits in such num- 
bers certainly are unusual and, nat- 
urally, anyone interested in wildlife 
should wonder what is attracting 
them. Three years ago this same 
field contained very little food or 
cover and practically no rabbits. 
Sedge grass was predominant on the 
tract at that time. The area was 
limed and planted to corn. The fol- 
lowing year corn and soybeans were 
planted. 
and clover were planted here. At 
the present time this is the only 
clover field within a radius of a mile. 
—Land Utilization Assistant Al Bach- 
man, Reading. 
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Rattlesnake Hunter 


WEEDVILLE—Mr. William B. 
Smith, of Weedville, Elk County, fol- 
lows the hobby of hunting rattle- 
snakes. During the month of May 
he killed a total of 109 rattlers and 
he has killed a total of 267 during 
the past three years. A number of 
these rattlesnake’s stomachs were ex- 
amined and the contents revealed 
young rabbits, songbirds, rats, mice, 
and a black squirrel. The largest 
snake ever killed by Mr. Smith was 
5 feet 10 inches long; the largest 
killed in the past three years meas- 
ured four feet. Smith is believed to 
be the most outstanding rattlesnake 
hunter in Elk County in the past 
thirty years—Game Protector Dan 
Russ, St. Marys. 


How You Gonna Keep Em... 


MILFORD—Three deer purchased 
in Wisconsin by the Minks Pond 
Club of Lehman Township for breed- 
ing purposes recently escaped and 
wandered 12 miles in the Front 
Ridges, swam the Delaware River, 
and wound up feeding on farms along 
the New Jersey side. ‘Iwo of the deer 
were captured by Jersey authorities 
and were returned to the Club. The 
third animal could not be found. 
In May, however, the third buck 
turned up again at the club farm, 


having swam the river and headed 
the 12 miles back to the club. Evi- 
dently this buck did not like his 
Jersey companions of the wild and 
decided it was better to be with his 
own pals down on the farm.—Game 
Protector John Lohman, Milford. 


You Should Have Seen the Other Bird 


BLAIN—One day during May, 
Food and Cover Corps Foreman 
Kline found a dead wild turkey 
gobbler on State Game Lands 215. 
Upon examining this bird very thor- 
oughly, we found many bruises and 
scratch marks over its body. Here 
and there feathers were missing and 
we discovered a puncture wound 
along its backbone on the left side. 
We could come to only one con- 
clusion: this unfortunate gobbler met 
up with a better gobbler. After 
what must have been quite a “fra- 
cus,” if the feathers scattered over a 
large area are any indication, this 
bird received a fatal spur wound 
along its spine. The dead turkey 
weighed approximately 20 pounds 
and had spurs almost an inch and 
a half long. He was a beautiful 
specimen but his opponent surely 
must have been a better bird.—Game 
Protector Harold Russell, Blain. 
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Pennsylvania Game Commission 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 

I am writing to cancel the five-year 
agreement I signed in regard to al- 
lowing hunting on my land, in return 
for “Protected Areas” and other con- 
siderations. 

There is no use for you to say that 
I cannot do it, because I am doing 
it as of NOW. Never again will I 
allow hunting on my land except by 
individual, written permit. My land 
will be thoroughly posted as soon as 
I can get the signs nailed up. 

It's no fault of the Commission or 
its agents, but the outlawry on the 
part of the hunters is intolerable, 
and I for one shall not put up with 
it further. The Commission has given 
the hunter every break and at the 
same time has attempted to give the 
landowner proper protection, but the 
hunter has destroyed his own sport. 

The first day of the 1949 deer sea- 
son I counted 43 hunters coming off 
my land back to their cars to eat 
their dinners. Not one of the 43 had 
the decency to ask my permission to 
hunt. Nine bucks were dragged 
through my front driveway, not 
twenty feet from my steps, and when 
I reminded the hunters that they were 
in a protected area, I got nothing 
but impertinence and defiance. The 
ruts in my drive literally ran with 
blood, deer were gutted out behind 
my old barn, the safety zone signs 
were utterly disregarded. The day 
before the season I caught two men 
shooting inside the safety zone just 
north of my house. They threw sacks 
over their shoulders so as to obscure 
their license tags and ran off. 


I am sorry to have to repudiate an 
agreement made in good faith, but 
am compelled to do so. I have an 
idea other of my neighbors who 
signed the agreement will do the 
same thing, and you would be the 
last people to blame them. As I 
said, it is not the fault of the Com. 
mission, but the hunters are their 
own worst enemies. If they continue 
such conduct, they will find county 
after county barred to them. 

G. M. A. 
Sandy Lake, Mercer County. 





Mr. Jay Gilford, Director 
Wildlife Conservation Bureau 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Gilford: 

I certainly enjoyed my all too short 
visit with you and members of your 
staff. 

Without beating around the bush, 
I want to get to the point of my 
letter and that is to express my amaze- 
ment at the magnitude of your field 
program and of the solidly basic ap- 
proach to the problem of wildlife res- 
toration that the Bureau is under- 
taking. 

During our discussion in your of- 
fice, you mentioned the fact that you 
expected me to leave “pearls of wis- 
dom,” but believe me, I was the one 
that gathered the “pearls.” I feel 
that this trip was entirely one-sided 
for I certainly did not give as much 
as I received. At another time I hope 
I can contribute to the program. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP BARSKE, 
Field Representative 
Wildlife Management 
Institute 





Dear Sir: 

Trusting that you won’t faint on 
receiving this letter but after observ- 
ing that there is an “‘open season” on 
the Game Commission all the time 
for the sportsmen that you try to 
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serve, I thought a word of encourage- 
ment might be welcome. [ rather 
suspect that those who are pleased 
by the work of the Game Commission 
say little. 

A few moments ago I was gazing 
meditatively at the four racks of 
antlers that once adorned the heads 
of nice bucks and I got to thinking 
how much I owed the Commission 
for sport, meat, lure of the outdoors, 
etc. Someone made it possible; it 
didn’t happen by accident... That 
big buck with the 22 inch spread 
that I sought for two years and then 
trailed for two days before I got him 
is quite a memory. That was a great 
experience, one that rightfully should 
be the heritage of all Americans who 
love nature. 


Sometimes I am positive that truth 
is stranger than fiction because fiction 
is often conventional. Just recently 
I saw in the Pittsburgh Post where a 
farmer, Thomas Hileman, R. D. 2, 
Hollidaysburg, invited hunters in on 
December 10, 1949 to kill off the does 
that were stripping his farm. Forty- 
one deer were shot and removed from 
his land. Last spring I counted on 
April 15, the first day of trout season, 
13 dead does or small deer on Hem- 
lock Run in Warren County. A 
Federal Forester tells me that each 
deer in the upper tier counties should 
have about 13 square acres for ade- 
quate feed. 


Often the fellows who are not 
happy and complain the most just 
don’t mean what they say. During 
the last bear season I spent my vaca- 
tion in Forest County and had oc- 
casion to be out in the forest every 
day for two weeks. I only hunted 
bear one day but I met hundreds of 
bear hunters. I decided to talk with 
each hunter that would talk. The 
stock greeting was “Watch out for 
Old Baldy.” Sometimes there fol- 


lowed a stream of profanity. Old 
Baldy, it developed, was the “biggest 
b’ar in the hills” and I was amazed 


to learn that over fifty per cent of 
the bear hunters believed that Old 
Baldy, or any bear for that matter, 
would attack a person. Then, the 
majority of the hunters would start 
griping about their tough luck, the 
wet rain or snow, and everything in 
general. I would then point out that 
“it’s a great counrty up here and, 
after all, if you can enjoy the beauty 
of these hills and the Tionesta 
stream, does it really matter whether 
or not a bear was killed?” Usually I 
asked, “What would you do with a 
bear if you got one?’’ Most hunters 
would say, “I don’t know; never 
thought about it.” 


We forget how much good our 
Game Commission has done. This 
year I saw numerous -signs of wild 
turkey. A friend of mine saw 20 in 
one flock in Forest County. Beaver 
are everywhere. Well, some of us 
know the story of the turkey and 
beaver come-back. It was neither 
God nor sportsmen; it was our Game 
Commission. All those bear hunters 
could not have hunted “Old Baldy” 
unless someone had established sea- 
sons and protected him. 


Another thing that I like about 
the Game Commission is your field 
men. All of them have been court- 
eous and helpful to me across twelve 
years. Most of them love the out- 
doors or they would not be working 
for the Game Commission. None 
ever get rich. As soon as they find 
out that your intentions are honor- 
able and that you like the hills and 
streams, they are your friends. I 
will never be able to repay them or 
the Commission. You just can’t know 
a real outdoor man like Carl Benson 
of Tionesta without feeling that the 
world is not a bad place in which to 
live. Carl has been in the hills so 
much and so long that he has become 
like them. 

Sincerely, 
Roy FRAZIER 
Monroe, Pa. 
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By Ed Shearer 


Good Fits Mean 


N NO form of shooting is good 

stock fit so essential as scatter- 
gun shooting: The most exacting 
standards of boring and the finest 
quality of workmanship can be com- 
pletely nullified by an improper 
fitting stock. I believe that more 
misses afield are caused by improp- 
erly fitted stocks than is generally 
realized by the average hunter. Prob- 
ably the worst feature of poor fit is 
the hazy idea the average hunter has 
of it. He is prone to blame most 
everything under the sun for his 
misses but gun fit. Yet this will prob- 
ably be the deciding factor in most 
cases. 

I believe the almost universal dis- 
regard of stock fit among average 
hunters is because-the true functions 
of the shotgun stock have not been 
stressed widely enough. The proof 
of this seems to lay in the reactions 
of the average shotgun user, who also 
shoots a rifle, when he gets unex- 
plainable misses. To start with the 
rifle has two visible sights. While 
these sights have nothing to do with 
the inherent accuracy of the rifle it- 
self they are all important in bring- 
ing that accuracy to bear on the 
target. Every rifle shooter knows 
that to hit a given target the sights 
must be in alignment with the axis 
of the bore of the barrel. He also 
knows that regardless of stock di- 
mensions, any deviation of this bore 
and sight alignment means a miss in 


direct proportion to the amount of 
error between the two. 
Consequently when misses start to 
occur for no apparent reason he does 
not blame the gun or ammunition, 
The first thing he does is to check 
the sights, by firing on a target that 


Consistent Hits 


visibly records the hits, whether 
paper or otherwise. In nine cases 
out of ten the trouble is shown clear. 
ly. Then the error in elevation or 
windage is speedily and easily cor- 
rected, by adjusting the rear sight. 
The truth is the rifle would be a 
pretty sorry makeshift without the 
rear sight. Thus the rifle shooter has 
driven home to him from the start 
that his arm is only as good as his 
sight alignment. 

Now take the same shooter when 
he picks up his shotgun for a day 
afield. What happens? He fires sev- 
eral shots at various pieces of game 
at varying speeds and ranges. ‘The 
ranges are short from a rifle stand 
point but the shot is fast. No time 
here for precise alignment of sights. 
Hang alignment anyhow. He is well 
inoculated with the fond belief that 
pattern, spread like virtue, is sup- 
posed to cover a multitude of sins. 
Adding up his efforts at day’s end he 
finds the following, to wit—one or 
two pieces of game and a choice col: 
lection of Mexican bullseyes. (The 
same being misses.) 

So’o’o he damns the choke or he 
damns the shells. He may or may 
not do something about one or both, 
with little appreciable results. He 
may sell or trade his gun and find 
himself still in the same boat. In 
fact he'll do most everything but 
the one and right thing he would 
have done with his rifle under the 
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same conditions. That is, check the 
sights. Now before you conclude 
that “I’m a bit on the balmy side” 
let me state that both the rifle and 
shotgun have two sights. The stock 
of the shotgun replaces the rear sight 
of the rifle. They both control ele- 
vation and windage or to be more 
simple, point of impact. The big 
difference is the rear sight on the 
rifle is regulated to the bore and 
caliber of the rifle it is used on. The 
shotgun rear sight or stock must be 
regulated to the physical character- 
istics of the individual who uses it, 
regardless of bore weight or length. 

Thus it is plain that the hunter 
who puts his faith in pattern spread 
as a cure-all is in the same class as 
the deer hunter who hunts with his 
sights out of alignment. Its “spuds 
an’ beans fo suppah, brothah, tha 
bacon done gib out.” 

Now that the stock’s function as a 
rear sight is clear, let us take a look 
at the mechanics of the stock that 
control elevation and windage of the 
shot pattern. To start with let us 
deal with factors that control eleva- 
tion. Gun stocks are set in the gun 
receiver at such an angle that the 
butt end of the stock is lower than 
the surface of the barrels. The dif- 
ference is called drop because the 
stock is dropped down lower than 
the rest of the gun. This drop is 
very important because it is the first 
factor that controls elévation and fit 
of the stock in general. It controls 
elevation vy establishing the position 
of your face and eye behind the bar- 
rel. A stock with small drop has a 
higher comb and will consequently 
hold your eye in a higher position 
when you lay your.cheek against it. 
By the same token a stock with more 
drop will have a lower comb which 
will give a lower position for your 
eye. 

Thus in snap shooting, when no 
conscious aim is taken, the gun is 
thrown to the shoulder and fired 


when the cheek touches the comb. If 
the drop is correct, the eye will line 
up back of the front sight in proper 
elevation to insure correct aim and 
hit. 

If a stock has plenty of drop, it is 
said to be crooked. If it has little 
drop, it is said to be straight. Stock 
drop is measured at two points— 
drop at the comb and drop“at the 
heel. These dimensions are easily 
measured. 


If a drop at the heel of a gun 
measures 234 inches, that is going a 
bit on the crooked side. A drop of 
214 inches is on the straight end. It 
takes a build out of the ordinary to 
require anything over or under these 
limits. Our arms manufacturers 
have conducted exhaustive research 
for years to determine just what stock 
dimensions would fit the greatest 
number of people. Today most fac- 
tory stocks run around 15% inch at 
the comb and 214 to 234 inch at the 
heel. 


The more drop you have in your 
stock the more the tendency is to 
point or aim the shotgun low, and 
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maybe under shoot the target. The 
straighter the stock the greater the 
tendency to point the shotgun high 
and overshoot the target. This 
changing the drop of the stock does 
not effect the shooting of the gun 
itself; that is constant. But it does 
change the way you point the gun 
and THAT changes the point of im- 
pact of the shot pattern. 

Generally speaking bird hunters 
and trapshooters favor the straighter 
stocks. Their targets are rising as a 
rule and even if the charge goes a bit 
high it is automatically compensated 
for in the form of lead or distance 
you hold ahead of a moving target 
to hit it. Stocks with more drop are 
preferred by duck hunters who shoot 
over decoys and whose birds are com- 
ing down as a rule. Another case 
in point is the rabbit shooter. Many 
shots ahead of the dogs are right 
angle shots and a straight stock will 
tend to over-shoot. 


The height of the comb also has 
a bearing on elevation as it deter- 
mines the height of the eye. This 
can be varied within certain limits by 
building up the comb to raise eleva- 
tion or shaving it down to lower 
elevation. This should be done by 
small degrees with frequent tryouts. 
The factories will change the drop 
within reasonable limits for a small 
charge. 


Changing the pitch of the gun will 
also have a bearing on the elevation. 
Pitch is the angle of the stock butt 
in relation to the top surface of the 
barrel. Stocks ate not cut at right 
angles to the barrels but slope off 
with a toe. The quickest way to 





determine the amount of pitch of a 
gun is to stand it against the wall 
with the heel and toe of the stock on 
the floor. The distance the muzzle 
leans away from the wall is the 
amount of pitch. Less pitch tends 
to raise elevation--more tends to 
lower it. More pitch is given by 
cutting away the toe of the stock, 
Less pitch is given by shaving away 
wood from the heel. Do this spar- 
ingly with frequent tryouts. 

Stock length is measured from the 
front or single trigger to middle of 
the butt. About 14 to 141% inches is 
the normal length. Short stocks ac- 
centuate recoil—long stocks reduce 
the effects of recoil. 

Windage is controlled by the thick- 
ness of the comb where the cheek 
rests. It may be shaved down or 
built up depending whether you 
shoot to right or left. 

Now, in conclusion, there is one 
simple way to determine whether 
your gun is ‘shootin’ where you're 
lookin’”’. Place a black target of 
at least six inches width on a back- 
ground at the distance you average 
on game. Have at least five of these 
targets and five shells of your favor- 
ite load. Now with the same clothes 
you hunt in, bring your gun to your 
shoulder and fire when your cheek 
hits the comb of your stock. If the 
average of your targets brings your 
aiming point well within your pat- 
tern, you have nothing to worry 
about. If it doesn’t, the remedy lies 
within this article. Either way, 
you’re due to learn a lot about your 
gun pattern. 
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By John F. Blair 


ing was returned to the soil. Thou- 
sands of acres of what was once pro- 
ductive land have, through misuse, 
become so poor that they will no 
longer grow a crop and have been 
abandoned. These lands are grow- 


Mast Our Vabien ye 


HERE is an enemy quietly but 

incessantly digging at the very 
foundation of our country. It has 
more possibility of removing us from 
our place at the. head of the table 
around which the family of nations 
gather than any other force. When 
all the chips are down, the final 
“yardstick” by which all material 
things are measured is food. This 
enemy is striking at our food supply. 
We call it EROSION. 


It has been only 174 years since 
our great nation was born. Then 
it was a land of deep forests, wide 
plains and high mountains through 
which flowed rivers and streams, 
crystal clear, pure and uncontam- 
inated, and teeming with aquatic 
life. The land had abundant wild- 
life which was one of the principle 
sources of food for the early settlers. 
The entire country from north to 
south, east to west, was covered with 
fertile topsoil a few inches to several 
feet in depth. Without this topsoil 
neither plants nor animals could 
live. 


Much of this land was covered with 
forests of both soft and hardwood 
trees. It was cut-over many times 
and the logs were often burned to 
furnish crop land for the expanding 
civilization. Bumper crops of to- 
bacco and cotton in the South, corn 
in the North and wheat in the West 
were harvested year after year. In 
so doing, the topscil was robbed of 
its life-giving minerals because noth- 





ing up to shrubs and brush with no 
food value to man. With this land 
it ig not now a matter of saving the 
top soil but one of reclaiming and 
rebuilding it through the application 
of lime and other fertilizer and the 
growing of clover and other legumes 
to be turned under, thus providing 
valuable plant food and minerals 
which are no longer in the soil. 


The use of a winter cover crop is 
imperative, especially in row cropped 
fields, to prevent wind and water 
erosion over the winter months. 
Domestic ryegrass is most widely used 
in Pennsylvania for this purpose at 
present. Sown in corn, preferably 
after the last cultivation, it produces 
a good root growth and usually sev- 
eral inches of top growth which pro- 
vides a blanket of protection against 
both wind and water erosion. Turned 
under in the spring it makes a coat 
of green manure. The “writing on 
the wall” tells us that such a winter 
cover crop is mandatory and if not 
used in row crops such as corn, to- 
bacco, and cotton in an approved 
rotation, erosion will surely bring us 
to the state where we cannot produce 
enough from the land to maintain 
our standard of living. 

Despite the teachings of all agri- 
cultural schools, conservation classes, 
and the missionary work of all con- 
servation agencies, much of the farm- 
ing that is being done today is the 
same as was done in the horse and 
buggy days. On many of the rolling 
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farms of Pennsylvania, farmers are 
still plowing whole hillsides from 
bottom to top. With each crop of 
grain raised—corn last year, oats this 
spring and wheat this fall—the whole 
hillside is plowed as a field. The soft, 
gentle rains come, as they must if we 
are to have crops at all. There is 
little damage to the soil for the earth 
can absorb this water as it falls. ‘Then 
come the dashing thunder and light- 
ning storms. The rain comes down 
in torrents and in plowed fields tiny 
rivulets start at the top of the hill, 
become larger and run faster the 
farther down the slope they travel, 
carry more and more topsoil and min- 
erals away the farther they go. There 
goes your lime and fertilizer, there 
goes other minerals, and there goes 
the topsoil to be deposited on the 
roads or in the valleys at the bottom 
of the hills, many times to be carried 
away down the streams as silt. It is 
doubtful if the destruction of one 
such storm to a plowed hillside can 
be corrected in the lifetime of a man 
and if so, only at a terrible cost in 
both material and labor. The sad 
part of the story is: this destruction 
could have been avoided by proper 
farming methods. 

The most progressive landowners 
have long since seen the fallacy of 
such farming and instead of plowing 
an entire hillside with each crop, they 
have adopted the method of strip 
farming on the contour, leaving strips 
of hay of equal width between each 
strip of plowed ground. The strip of 
hay slows down the flow of water 
and has been very accurately de- 
scribed as “making running water 
walk’. Slow moving water is more 


readily absorbed by the soil which: 


stores it up to raise better crops. 
Many farmers feel that strip farming 
on the contour alone increases their 
crop yield from 10 to 20 per cent. In 
addition the lime and fertilizer 
placed on the land, instead of being 








washed away, is left with the soil to 
be of value to future crops. 


Scientists tell us that it takes two 
and a half acres of fertile soil to pro- 
duce enough to feed and clothe each 
individual on the standards to which 
we in this country are accustomed. 
We now have three acres of topsoil 
for each individual. We are losing 
topsoil, through erosion, at the rate 
of 8,000 acres every 24 hours. Our 
population is increasing each year 
by approxiniately 2,000,000 people, 
If the time ever comes when we are 
not able to produce enough from the 
land to maintain our standard of 
living (and unless erosion is stopped 
that time will surely come) what will 
be the effect on this great nation of 
ours? Will we lose our place at the 
head of the family of nations? This 
has happened before to other great 
nations. Or will the people of our 
country become conservation con- 
scious in time to save our soil? 


John Blair 
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Butler County Council 


On June 17th the Butler County 
Council, which is affliated with the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, sponsored a Junior 
Field Day at the club grounds of the 
Zelienople - Harmony Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. Juniors between the ages of 
ig and 18 who belong to a junior 
sportsmen club or whose fathers be- 
long to a sportsmen’s club affiliated 
with the Federation were invited. 
The whole day was devoted to ac- 
tivities of interest to juniors, includ- 
ing range shooting as individuals 
and as teams, mo-skeet, instruction 
in the use of the bow and arrow, 
bait and plug casting, and demon- 
strations of muzzle loader shooting. 
Game Protectors put on a fox trap- 
ping demonstration and_ instructed 
the boys in crow calling. The boys 
were brought to the grounds on 
buses provided by the individual 
clubs or by fathers and friends. Every- 
thing connected with the Field Day 
was free. The affair is held every 
year with the money donated by the 
clubs affiliated with the Council. A 
tape recording of the event was made 
and was later broadcast over a Butler 
radio station. 


Red Lion Game and Fish Association 


The Red Lion Game and Fish 
Association have announced the ac- 
quisition of a permanent headquart- 
ers. The club recently purchased 
Grim’s School House, located about 
a mile south of Red Lion on an im- 
proved road. It has also announced 
a 1949 club release of 456 rabbits 
and 150 pheasants. 


Tedyuscung Sportsmen’s Association 


The Tedyuscung Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation of Philadelphia is forging 
ahead with a progressive program in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. Headed 
by President Ed Walter, the club 
members are doing more than just 
talking about conservation. One of 
the highlights of their activities this 
spring, for example, was a multiflora 
rose planting project. A group of 12 
members reported to Captain Les 
Robinson and traveled to Buckville 
in April where they cleared and 
planted 1500 feet of fence line in two 
days of hard work. The club also 
will hold a unique fund raising proj- 
ect in September. ‘They have asked 
all members to scour their attics and 
basements for unwanted outdoor 
equipment and clothing which will 
be auctioned off at the September 
meeting. Club officials point out that 
in addition to raising the club treas- 
ury balance, the sale also provides 
opportunity for junior members to 
obtain much needed and otherwise 
unobtainable equipment. The club 
publication, “The Tomahawk,” is 
one of the best edited and most in- 
formative sportsmen’s papers in the 
State. 


Unami Fish and Game Protective 
Association 


Plans and materials have been se- 
cured to provide lighting for night 
shooting on both the rifle range and 
over the traps of the Unami Associa- 
tion. The club reports growing 
popularity of night shooting and has 
conducted rifle and shotgun shoots 
during the summer months. The 
club also made a concrete effort to 
show the farmers along the streams 
that organized sportsmen can_ be 
helpful and cooperative by erecting 
posters along the banks urging ang- 
lers to respect farm property. 
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Clinton County Sportsmen’s Federation 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice fish cultural station at Lamar, 
producer of over six and one-half 
million fish since 1933, was officially 
dedicated on July 12. Dedication 
ceremonies were sponsored by the 
Clinton County Sportsmen’s Federa- 
tion consisting of the Beech Creek 
Sportsmen’s Association, Clinton 
County Fish and Game Association, 
Southern Clinton County Forest, Fish 
and Game Association, and the West- 
ern Sportsmen’s Association. Con- 
gressmen Leon H. Gavin and Robert 
F. Rich gave dedication addresses. 
Following the ceremonies were fly 
casting, bass spinning, and minnow 
trap demonstrations. A section of 
Fishing Creek stocked with trout 
from the hatchery was opened for 
fishing after the dedication. 





Pennsylvania Trappers Association 


A special fur-taker’s license was 
recommended during the 13th an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Trapper’s Association held at Elliot 
State park, Clearfield County, on 
June grd. Gene Hill was re-elected 
president,- Raymond Beck as vice- 
president, and Lawrence Kopp as 
secretary-treasurer. A large repre- 
sentation was present from all over 
the Commonwealth. 

The Association approved resolu- 
tions called for Game Commission 
stocking of depleted muskrat marsh- 
es, making it unlawful to take minks 
in any other manner except in traps, 
eliminating trap tagging require- 
ments, issuance of snare permits to 
reliable persons, a closed season on 
muskrats in 1950, and an unlimited 
season on raccoons. 


Times Photo 


Boys from northeastern Pennsylvania who were selected and sponsored by the Lackawanna 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs to attend the 1950 Junior Conservation Camp in early 
July are, left to right: Robert Stanton, Charles Zupp, Richard Kimble, Donald Michel, and 
William Lamm. Shown congratulating the junior sportsmen are John L. Neiger, left, Federation 


President, and Warren C. Smith, executive-director of the Boys Club-Big Brother Organization. 
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By Grace O. Beach 


All too often the gentleman wakes 
up to the fact that the competition 
has grown quite keen and his femi- 
nine partner has bagged the prize of 
the day. 


Untic aw? wy ron Sti ngs 


- Department has been set 
aside for WOMEN ONLY. Of 
course we can’t stop the.men from 
sneaking curious glances and linger- 
ing surreptitiously over our very own 
page in the GAME News. They prob- 
ably are just curious to learn what 
the ladies are up to next. However, 
we gladly welcome their interest and 
hope they too enjoy our effort. 

Every year, more and more women 
are enjoying the same thrill in days 
afield as their sports-inclined men 
folks. Each year, more and more 
men are taking the little woman along 
to join the fun. They are finding the 
closer companionship and enjoyment 
of a day spent together in the open 
can be a most pleasant experience. 

Secretly, we believe they get a 
great kick out of showing the little 
lady how it is done, sometimes a little 
gruffly and impatient to be sure, but 
underneath it all quite proud to im- 
part their skill and knowledge. 

At first, they are a little skeptical 
of how the whole affair will turn out. 
Then they are usually surprised to 
find the lady learns fast, can take it, 
is a pretty good sport and thoroughly 
enjoys the fun. 

As time goes on they discover we 
make rather good partners. Always 
on the spot ready to untie the apron 
strings, pick up a gun, or perhaps a 
bow and arrow and be off for a day 
of hunting. Then too, we are always 
available when it comes to reminis- 
cing over the day’s sport. 





The writer has been through it all 
with father, husband and other mem- 
bers of the hunting fraternity. It’s 
great sport and we enjoy every min- 
ute spent outdoors together in field 
and forest. 


Those of you who have already 
joined the force, have long felt the 
need for a common meeting ground 
which we hope to establish through 
this department. Other women will 
follow our footsteps as amateurs in a 
new game. In addition, there are 
thousands of women who are inter- 
ested in conservation which is of the 
utmost importance to every woman 
and her family. 


Regardless of your interest, these 
pages are devoted to the ladies in the 
homes to which the PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME News finds its way, and we 
hope to have something of interest 
and help for you each month. 

Don’t be surprised if you find a 
recipe for cooking game snipped from 
one of your future editions. No doubt 
the fellow in your family who totes a 
gun, plans to surprise the gang when 
it is his turn to cook at camp. Don’t 
be too hard on him, just drop a line 
and we will fill in the blank. 

In addition, the writer will gladly 
welcome letters from the readers. Let 
us hear about some of your experi- 
ences, send in any tips or suggestions 
you have to offer, or any questions 
you wish to have answered. Our aim 
is to supply correct information and 
help to the readers. 
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A Tip 

This month there is a new tang 
to the air and forest and field puts on 
a new dress as nature’s paint brush 
goes to work on an annual color 
spree. Don’t miss spending a day in 
the open taking in the beauty of our 
Pennsylvania hills. 

A picnic lunch at this time of year 
tastes especially good, particularly if 
you contrive something hot as the 
main attraction. If you are not sup- 
plied with outdoor cooking equip- 
ment you will find “Hotcans” a quick 
easy method for supplying that some- 
thing hot. All you do is puncture 
four holes in the bottom of the can 
and in 12 minutes you have piping 
hot food on hand. You may take 
your choice of frankfurters and beans, 
hamburgers, chicken dinner, chicken 
soup, and also coffee and chocolate. 

You will find many uses for this 
handy package at camp, picnics and 
on long trips. Let me give you a 
little tip—that hunter in your fam- 
ily will bless you if you slip a can of 
soup, coffee or chocolate into his 
lunch package some cold day during 
the coming hunting season. Include 
one for yourself if you go along. Your 
local sporting goods store no doubt 
handles “Hotcans’” or will obtain 
them for you. 


September Calendar 


As you visit the woods and fields 
this month you will notice much ac- 
tivity and a great restlessness among 
wildlife creatures, for nature’s annual 
shuffle is taking place. Animals move 
about considerably and squirrels are 
often observed miles away from the 
woods. The young raccoons begin to 
pair off and hunt on their own and 
like their parents travel mostly at 
night. 

If you are fortunate enough to see 


some young fawns you'll find the 
white spots on their coats becoming 
quite faint as they start to put on 
their winter attire. 

Bears are rummaging for late sum. 
mer and autumn food in preparation 
for their winter sleep. Birds and wild. 
fowl are gathering in groups, nervous. 
ly casting their weather eye at the sky 
for they will soon be taking off on 
their long trip to the south. 

If you're inclined to the sport of 
hunting you'll find you, too, are pos- 
sessed with this great restlessness that 
pervades the air. You will suddenly 
remember that November is just a 
few weeks away and hunting season 
will be on. The month when all 
hunters thrill to the sound of baying 
hounds and the sharp crack of the 
gun on the cool frosty air. See that 
your gun is ready and get in a little 
practice shooting. You'll be glad you 
did when your shots find their mark 
and you get your game instead of a 
miss or a cripple which are to be 
avoided if possible. 





Grace O. Beach 
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By L. J. Kopp 


brought about by the many fairy tales 
we read in our grade school days. 
Then too, many of our old time 
veteran trappers who were trapping 
years ago when foxes were not as 
plentiful as they are today, and there- 


= | Zz Prepare 


MONG _- experienced trappers 

there is a saying that, ‘every 
month with an R is the time for trap- 
pers to be active.” This means that 
a trapper is working at his outdoor 
pursuit from September to April. 

September is the time to prepare 
for the coming fur season, i.e., getting 
the trapline in readiness by prepar- 
ing set locations, and in general be- 
coming familiar with the area in 
which you intend to trap. 

The time is also at hand to check 
over trapping equipment. New traps 
and other tools may be needed. Re- 
pairs on old equipment may be in 
order. And so generally speaking, a 
trapper works much the same as a 
farmer. A farmer prepares his fields, 
and plants his seeds in the Spring. 
When Fall comes, he harvests his 
crops. So the trapper shouJd prepare 
his trapline in, the early Fall in order 
to harvest the fur crop later on. 

Fur prospecting is a close second to 
actually trapping the fur insofar as 
the real trapper is concerned. Many 
beginning trappers do not under- 
stand the full meaning, or the im- 
portance of prospecting the trapline, 
and I am here to tell you that it is 
the most important part of a good 
trapper’s work. 

The fox is probably the one animal 
which everybody is interested in. 
Even the uninterested spectator perks 
up his ears at- the mention of fox 
trapping. Much of this has been 





fore more difficult to catch, tell many 
tales of the wise old fox. Now all of 
these things have helped to establish 
the idea that one needs more than the 
knowledge you credit yourself with. 
I would not be surprised if you did 
not already know enough about trap- 
ping to be able to catch a fox. 

We know first of all that all foxes 
like to travel along a path of almost 
any kind. This could be a rabbit 
path, a cow path, a furrow made by 
a plow, and old mountain roads 
which were at one time used by for- 
esters to haul out logs and lumber. 
The thing to look for are fox drop- 
pings. When droppings are numer- 
ous, you can be sure that foxes are 
using the trail or path regularly. 

What is more enjoyable then to 
spend a Sunday afternoon walking 
along old mountain roads looking for 
fur signs? Walk slowly, and keep 
your eyes on the ground. Pay special 
attention to rocks which protrude 
above the ground in the center of 
the road. Very often you will find 
fox droppings on such stones. This 
is a peculiar habit of the fox, and 
just why they like to deposit their 
dung on such conspicuous objects is 
one of the little mysteries about the 
sly fox. 

Following such roads or paths is 
one of the best ways of finding out 
whether there are any foxes around. 

It is a good idea to examine some 
of the “more recent” looking drop- 
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pings in order to determine what 
foxes are feeding on. In this way 
you will often be able to determine 
exactly where they feed. 

Last Fall for example I was fol- 
lowing such an old road and noticed 
that fox droppings were fairly plenti- 
ful. Occasionally I stopped and ex- 
amined one or several. It was ap- 
parent that these foxes were feeding 
in an apple orchard not too far 
away, since*many of the droppings 
contained apple peels, and seeds. I 
kept on following the road, and 
shortly came to a point where the old 
road came very close to the edge of 
the woods, and there through the 
brush I saw the apple orchard. 

My next step was to look around 
for a suitable location for a trap site. 
On the other side of this apple or- 
chard was an open field where the 
farmer had made hay during the sum- 
mer, and I soon decided upon the 
ideal spot for my pre-season work. 


Being equipped with all the neces- 
sary tools for preparing a dirt- hole 
set, I went to work and dug out a 
bait hole, removed the sod in front 
of this hole, dug up the ground, and 
left. The grass and larger stones were 
placed on my sifter and carried away. 
When the trapping season came 
around, all I had to do was to dig up 
the loose dirt, and set my trap. 

By preparing such set locations you 
accomplish two things: First you save 
time, since you need only to set the 
trap. And second: The foxes will 
have become more or less used to the 
site, though this is not at all neces- 
sary. In fact freshly dug earth at- 
tracts foxes. The important thing 
is the time you save while out setting 
traps. With your trap sites all 


planned and ready, trap setting can 
be done much faster than if you 
would first have to decide where to 
make the set. 

Sometimes you may find fox drop- 
pings which contain numerous grape 
seeds. 


Or it might be the wings of 








insects such as grass-hoppers, crickets, 
etc. These latter would indicate that 
the foxes are feeding on insects. In 
other words they are feeding out in 
the open fields where these insects are 
found. In such cases, trap sites are 
made in nearby fields, preferably in 
fields where the farmer made hay. 
It is in such fields that you will find 
the insects which the fox are feeding 
on. Fox sets should never be made 
in Fall-seeded wheat fields, nor in 
corn fields. A farmer might not ob- 
ject to your setting traps in his wheat 
field, but you will find that when it 
rains such a field can be awful muddy 
when you come looking for your trap, 
In this case you could not help but 
leave a trail to and from your set. 
It is not only the beginner who 
prospects his trapline for fox, but 
the more experienced trapper as well. 
Most fox trappers have established 
fox lines, and old trap sites are used 
one year after the other. However 
very often changes take place during 
the summer which necessitate the 
making of new sets. I recall last 
season I was going over a section of 
my own trapline, and found that in 
a field where the season before I had 
caught four foxes, the farmer was 
now growing a crop of corn, and so 
I soon found myself looking around 
for another suitable trap site ‘n the 
vicinity of the old one. 
For those not familiar with making 
a trap site for fox it might be well 
to explain that it is simply a matter 
of digging a hole about two inches 
wide, and about five or six inches 
deep. This is the bait hole, and is 
dug on a forty-five degree angle, or 
on a slant. Directly in front of this 
hole, you remove the grass and larger 
stones, in a V shape, then dig it up, 
and leave it. The grass etc. is carried 
away and discarded. Setting the trap 
is another matter, but right now we 
are just out to get ready for that. 
Fox tracks, while more difficult to 
find, are among other signs which 
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indicate the presence of fox. A fox 
track resembles that of a dog, only 
it is smaller. However do not con- 
fuse the track of a cat with that of a 
fox, since there is a resemblance be- 
tween the two. In so many words, a 
fox track looks like that of a dog, and 
in size it is somewhere between a dog 
and a cat track. 


Such tracks might be found at 
muddy spots along almost any old 
mountain road, including public 
highways along mountains. The best 
time to look for fox tracks would be 
after a good rain. On the other hand, 
tracks may be found in the dust or 
in sand along the road. 


The dirt hole set which I have 
just explained is also a very good set 
for raccoon. Such trap sites can be 
made by side ant hills such as one 
often sees while walking along an old 
logging road. The coon quite fre- 
quently travels along these same roads 
as does the fox, but usually not for as 
long a distance. 


Whenever you see coon tracks 
along such roads, it indicates that 
a coon den tree is nearby, and sets 
made along the road often catch coon. 
Coon are fond of fish and spend 
much time along streams. At some 
muddy places you will find the coons’ 
tracks .one on top of the other. 


A good idea is to prepare a dirt 
hole trap site along the top of the 
stream bank. Such sets can be any- 
where from three to twenty feet away 
from the stream proper. In fact it is 
better to refrain from setting coon 
traps in the water, and thus avoid 
catching illegal muskrats. When coon 
are traveling along a stream, they can 
easily be lured to your dirt set by 
using honey, or some other com- 
mercially prepared coon scent. Holl- 
low logs which you may find along 
the stream offer ideal set locations 


for coon, as well as skunk, possum, 
and weasel. 

There are a number of prepara- 
tions to be made in view of trapping 
such fur animals as the weasel, skunk, 
and the opossum. Weasel pelts are 
bringing a good price today, and it 
will pay you to really go after them. 
Weasels do not have a home, so to 
speak. They are always moving 
around, and spend a great deal of 
time searching rock piles, wood piles, 
along old stone fences, and along 
stream banks in search of mice. 

Such places are good spots to build 
cubby pens. This trap site is made 
by placing long flat stones in an up- 
right position, leaning against a tree. 
The stones are placed in such a way 
as to form a small tunnel. Along 
stone fences small miniature tunnels 
can be built. Fence rows also offer 
some more good locations for build- 
ing cubby pens. Many fur animals 
travel along these fence rows, since 
they offer more or less shelter. 





L. J. Kopp 
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By Herbert Kendrick 
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N MY SINCERE pursuit of happi- 

ness, a great factor is contributed 
by an ever faithful bird dog who 
works and hunts for me long after he 
is too tired to hunt for himself. To 
legally own this fine animal, I had 
only to pay a small amount of money 
but to possess his love, understand- 
ing, faith and confidence, I have had 
to live better, work harder, love and 
understand him and give consider- 
able consideration to his comfort and 
well being. We have formed a val- 
uable and pleasant partnership that 
has enhanced the lives of us both. 
There are times, when I think of 
long hard hours of training, heart- 
breaking illnesses and _ ordinary 
troubles, that perhaps the total price 
paid for him is exorbitant, but when 
I am sensible and honest I am thor- 
oughly conscious that he gives to me 
far more than he ever has or ever 
will receive from me. 

This canine companion shares with 
me the exciting anticipation of hunt- 
ing seasons. He goes with me into 
the forests and fields and searches for 
game and if I have taken him to the 
right locality, he finds game, points 
it, and waits for me to flush and kill 
a bird he retrieves so proudly. All 
day long he covers every field and 
swings his merry tail to show me his 
love for the sport and deep satisfac- 
tion-of a perfect performance for his 

master. His points are noble because 


he must know how I thrill to see his 





high head, erect tail and the accuracy 
of his nose. He understands many 
things because we have been together 
so long since those early training days 
when the business of hunting was all 
new to him. 


Cun Dog 


During those early months of his 
life, he wanted very much to chase 
game and at first, he saw no reason 
to stop at a safe distance and wait 
for me, but when I worked long and 
hard to learn clean killing, I gave 
him that reason and he trusted my 
gun and me. The little feller, at first, 
resented another dog in the field be- 
cause he wanted to do the entire job 
in his own way. He did not want to 
honor another’s point until he flushed 
a bird by creeping by his brace mate 
and I scolded him sharply and broke 
his heart temporarily. 

His first retrieve was glorious be- 
cause he had been yard trained and 
force broken to retrieve before going 
afield. He then understood the hard 
hours with the corn cob. The dog 
learned the supreme joys of accom- 
plishment and approval, loved the 
affection and the tidbits he received 
for work well done. After he quali- 
fied himself as a finished dog, he 
knew that I was pleased and that I 
trusted him to sift out wider and 
faster and he loved the thrill of inde- 
pendence and less frequent use of 
the whistle. 

Then he experienced the great ex- 
citement of riding the highways that 
led to new fields, other dogs and 
guest gunners. He breathed the cool 
crisp air of New England when the 
leaves were ripe with color and he 
worked the grouse and woodcock to 
his heart’s content. The Dakota 
prairies were new experiences to him 
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and he loved the vastness and the 
abundance of game. Swamps and 
pinelands in the Carolinas were his 
battle grounds and how he loves the 
quail coveys that are so easy for him 
to handle. As the seasons grow 
older, he samples the grouse and quail 
in southern West Virginia and north- 
western Virginia. 

The dog never fails to show me his 
deep appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to aid in making memories 
never to be forgotten. He is grate- 
ful to me because I do not confine 
his hunting within the boundaries of 
a single state and his performances 
show me that the experiences have 
helped to make him great. 

We two are happy together when 
we're in the woods all alone where 
there is no confusion. ‘I walk slowly 
and he seeks out every likely spot 
where grouse may choose to seek 
cover. In the wildernes, we go back 
a hundred years or more and relive 
the experience of ancestors that may 
have roamed the same places. I say 
very little to him now because some- 
how, he seems to know the profound 
feeling that I have for him and he 
understands what I want done and 
how it can best be accomplished. 

If you have never owned a dog 
you cannot know the deep satisfac- 
tion- he furnishes you the year round. 
A dog is not your friend only during 
the hunting season but he is a great 
pleasure all the time. 

Pride in ownership of a class dog 
is boundless and the smart gunner 
will plan the breeding and obtain a 
puppy that he can carry through all 


the phases of training and make of 
him the greatest hunting companion 
he has ever had. Believe me, you are 
losing the truly fine art of gunning 
if you do not own a gun dog. 

Good dogs are not products of 
luck but come as results of careful 
breeding, excellent care, proficient 
training, worlds of experience, love 
and affection, understanding and per- 
haps a small amount of luck. 


Right now is an excellent time to 
get a puppy and start his training so 
that you will not let another season 
appear without a dog. I shall be 


very happy to help you find the right 
one if you are not experienced in se- 
lecting young dogs. 





Herbert Kendrick 


On Spike Bucks and Abrogations 


The Game Commission wishes it definitely understood that 
there is no open season for spike bucks during the 1950 season. 


In reply to an abrogation query, a Commission spokesman 
pointed out that any county which abrogates the 1950 antlerless 
season, November 27-28, will have no deer hunting of any kind 
until the season opens on male deer with two or more points to 


one antler beginning November 29, 
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Food for Wildlife 
Plentiful This Year 


Experience and knowledge qualify 
Game Protector Theodore Carlson, 
Clearfield, to speak on conditions 
affecting wildlife. His 1950 game 
food observations are typical of those 


recently received from numerous 
game officers over the Common- 
wealth. 


Carlson says: “From present indi- 
cations all types of food-bearing trees 
and shrubs will carry a heavy crop 
this late summer and fall. The beech- 
nut and black cherry, the top food- 
bearers in this area, are heavy with 
nuts and cherries. Blackberries and 
wild apples—old standbys—are pro- 
ducing heavily and at the present 
time there is a very heavy crop of 
Juneberries and the red-berried elder. 
Wild grapes are producing an excel- 
lent crop and it is evident that wild- 
life will enjoy a bountiful harvest of 
nourishing food.” 


Photo by Raup 


A soft-called “come, kwee kwee”’ brought the female grouse in the picture above 
in from a hillside clump of trees to within a few feet of Mrs. Harry Tauscher, Couders 
last spring. A handful of corn did the rest. As tame as a chicken, the grouse showed no fear 
of humans and not even an exploding flash bulb fazed the bird. 


Ivory-Billed Woodpecker 
Still With Us 


The ivory-billed woodpecker, ak 
ready tentatively listed on the roster 
of exterminated species, still survives, 
according to the Wildlife Manage 
ment Institute. 


Two of the big woodpeckers, ak 
most removed from the American 
scene by the destruction of the pt 
meval forests, recently were dis 
covered by an expedition led by 
Whitney H. Eastman, Minneaopolis 
business executive and amateur orn 
thologist. The survivors were found 
in Florida, according to the National 
Audubon Society. None of the ivory 
bills have been reliably reported since 
1947. The pileated woodpecker is 
frequently mistaken for the _ ivory- 
bill and the close resemblance be 
tween the two birds has confused the 
Status of the rare species. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S STATE BIRD 


F Pennsvlvania’s six resident game birds, 

the ruffed grouse is the most difficult 
to hunt, the most mysterious in its habits, 
and the most thrilling in its behavior. For 
decades men with gun in hand, heart in 
the autumnal highlands, and the swish of 
fall leaves in their faces have sought “old 
ruff”, king of the game birds. That the 
erouse’s status among birds is well recognized 
is best attested to by Act No. 234 of the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania, approved 
June 22, 1931, naming the ruffed grouse 


as the official state bird of the Common- 
wealth. 

In modern years sportsmen as well as 
those charged with the administration of 


our wildlife resources have found cause for 
concern over this great game bird. Ruffed 
erouse, with their mysterious population 
“ups and downs”, coupled with failures to 
rear them economically in captivity, have 
long been one of the great unsolved riddles 
in wildlife management. They are known 
as a cyclic species, with the period between 
their “highs” or averaging seven to 
nine years. 

Yet, despite heavy hunting, periodic scarci- 
ty, and mysterious ways, grouse go on. They 
have been around this ours for 
more than 25.000 years and they give every 
indication of with us in the years 
ahead. 


“lows” 


world of 
being 


A Symphony in Brown 


beautiful 


That the ruffed grouse is a 
bird cannot be denied. While he may lack 
the brilliance and glamour of our more 


exotic species, his coloration is entirely nat- 
ural, matching the fall woods in which he 
is most often seen. About the size of a 
bantam hen, the grouse is a symphony of 
rich browns, blacks. Birds vary 
from 15 to 19 inches in length. They have 
an average wingspread of about 23 inches, 


grays, and 


a broad fan-shaped tail, and weigh from 
16 to 28 ounces. Unlike most wild crea- 
tures, the male and female grouse’ look 


almost alike. Even grouse, themselves, have 
trouble recognizing cocks from hens in the 
wild. In the hand it is possible, although 
not easy, to distinguish the two sexes, the 
males having a more prominent ruff, or 
“neck collar’, a continuous black band across 
the end of the tail, and longer tail feathers 
The female usually has a less pronounced 
band is always broken with 


ruff, her tail 


gray, and her coloration is generally more 
subdued. All grouse exhibit a wide varia- 
tion in basic color, from a rich, reddish 
brown, called the “red phase”, to a light 
gray, called the “gray phase”. 


Woodland Drums and Crazy Seasons 


One of the surest signs of spring in the 
outdoors is a muffled drumming, sometimes 
likened to the distant sound of a gasoline 
engine or tractor. While this drumming 
the most famous sound produced by grouse, 
may be heard during any month of the 
year, in spring the hollow booming sound 
echoes throughout grouse land with fre- 
quent regularity. It heralds the start of 
life anew in Pennsylvania woodlands. 

The drumming of a ruffed grouse cock 
is believed to be his declaration of male 
superiority. It is an invitation to the female, 
a challenge to other males. The noise repre: 
sents the concussion of the air filling in a 
vacuum created by the powerful forward, 
upward, and somewhat inward stroke of 
the wing followed by its instantaneous re- 
versal of motion. 

In Pennsylvania the drumming season be 
gins in late March and _ reaches its peak 
during late April or May. Surprisingly 
enough grouse must “learn to drum”. Al- 
though they are born with the instinctive 
motions of the wings, they must practice 
before becoming proficient at producing the 


actual sound. 

Grouse are most apt to drum early in 
the morning or at dusk. They have been 
seen drumming for several hours at three 


to five minute intervals. For a bandstand 
the drummer usually mounts a fallen log 
but sometimes uses boulders, a small mound 
on the forest floor, or even a bunch of 
moss. They usually establish than 
one drumming log or site. 

rhe courtship of the ruffed grouse is 
rather complicated. The drumming is merely 
a preliminary phase. There follows a strut- 
ting phase, in which there is much hissing 
and head shaking, as soon as other grouse 
have responded to drummed invitations. 
The second phase of the mating cycle is 
more gentle, the male seemingly abandon- 


more 


ing all interest in his territorial claims and 
putting on a “show”. He is subdued, sits 
still, or slowly follows his grouse “girl 


friend” about, uttering soft calls, twitching 
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his head and generally gives the impression 
that he is somewhat in a trance. It is in 
this phase that mating occurs. Finally, 
there may be a sudden transition to a fight- 
ing phase in which he attacks any and all 
intruders, driving them away. 

Unlike some birds, the male grouse takes 
no interest in nest building or egg incuba- 
tion. The hen usually starts construction 
of the nest by mid-April. It is a very crude 
affair, litthe more than a cup-shaped de- 
pression in the leaves on the forest floor. 
The nest is lined with the materials at 
hand, usually leaves of hardwood trees, and 
measures about six inches in diameter. The 
most frequent location is at the base of a 
tree or stump. The hen takes about 17 
days to lay an average clutch of 11 eggs. 
She does not appear to deliberately cover 
her eggs when she leaves the nest although 
leaves are sometimes found over the eggs, 
caused no doubt by her actions when she 
flushes from the nest. Grouse are noted for 
their habit of sitting tight and, when forced 
from the nest or young, for their amazing 
attempt to lure the intruder away by fak- 
ing injury. Incubation requires about 24 
days. Female grouse as a rule have but one 
brood a year. 

The young chicks leave the nest within a 
few hours after hatching, never to return. 





Young grouse are famous for their ability 
to “vanish before one’s eyes’. Contrary to 
popular belief, however, they do not grasp 
a leaf in their feet and roll over. ‘They 
merely squat as low as possible and “freeze”. 
Nature provides them with perfect camou- 
flage, their color closely matching that of 
the forest floor. They feed mainly on in- 
sects during the first few weeks and can fly 
well by July. 

As autumn approaches and the leaves be- 
gin to fall, grouse suddenly go “crazy”. 
They seem to fly without direction, crash- 
ing into trees, smashing against backwoods 
barns and other buildings, breaking plate 
glass windows, and, in general, performing 
some amazing and often fatal aerial acro 
batics. No one has so far discovered the 
exact reason for this “crazy” flight, but 
recent research indicates it represents the 
breaking up of the family groups. Young 
birds suddenly and somewhat carelessly 
seem to get the urge during October to 
strike out on their own, to find their own 
way in the wild world. Often they quickly 
reach “dead end” in the shape of a tree, 
building, or window. 

With November comes a_ grouse’s most 
crucial test. Pennsylvania’s army of grouse 
hunters seek “old ruff” with a zeal and 
enthusiasm seldom found in other outdoor 







































sports. But despite modern shotguns and 
high power ammunition, the grouse is a 
worthy opponent. He seems to have radar 


in his brain, jet propulsion in his wings, 
and superior courage in his heart. Many a 
grouse hunter has found after the flush 
that he can’t see grouse for the trees. Ruffed 
grouse have no peer when it comes to out- 
flying a load of Number Six and outwitting 
even the best of hunters. 

When the cold winds of winter begin to 
whisper and whine, when the snows pile 
deep in ravine and glen, grouse head for 
the evergreen thickets and dense stands of 
scrub oak. Here they find protection against 
the weather. And if the deep 
enough, the birds spend a deal of 


snow is 


eTeat 


their time buried beneath its surface. In- 
stead of nesting in trees on cold nights. 
they will dive into the snow, there to find 


time 
into the December 
grown 


warmth and safety. By the 
snowflakes filter 
grouse have 
culiar comblike processes on 
their toes which enable 
the slightest snow crust. 
When the warm, sunny days of sprit 
turn once more, the _ birds 
hardwood forests, the roll of 


security, 
the first 
woods, snowshoes—pe- 
both 


them to 


sides of 
run ovel 


1g re- 
return to the 
nature’s drum- 


mer can be heard echoing from Pennsyl- 
vania woodlands, and broods of young 
grouse will once more offer hope for con- 


tinuing the finest in outdoor sport. 


Aspen and Apple, Berries and Buds 


The ruffed could not be rated 
highly as a gourmet. He will eat most 
anything and everything grown in the wild. 


grouse 


Primarily a vegetarian, his diet includes 
over 344 species of plants. Animal food, 
mainly insects, is taken only during the 
first few weeks of his life. Among the 
erouse’s favorite foods, however, may be 
found aspen buds, acorns, oak buds, beech 
nuts, cherry buds, blueberry and_ huckle- 
berry buds and twigs, birch buds, laurel 
buds and leaves, teaberry leaves and bei 


ries, fern tips, aster leaves, sumac, 
berries, and hawthorn 


partridge 
haws. 


Plow, Cow and Axe 


Only ten factors control abund 
However, like flying to the moon, it 
is easier to talk about them than it is to 
make them all work to produce constant 


high populations of birds. 


grouse 


ance. 


Three of these factors—physiology, repro- 
ductive capacity, and general habits—are but 
little subject to man’s control. Yet all three 
are adversely affected by insufficient 
and cover which man, within limits, can 
control. Weather, another factor, is some- 
thing we can’t do much about, despite dry 


food 


ice and windbreaks. Disease, surprisingly 
enough, is of little importance except when 
grouse are over-abundant. Then it may 
tend to lay its black hand on a sizeable 
part of the grouse population. 

Predation, the seventh factor, is more 
serious. Grouse are subject to predation at 
all times and up to 4o per cent of all 
grouse may be lost before they even leave 
the egg, chiefly to foxes and weasels. About 
half of the young chicks that do hatch are 
lost during the summer, mainly to Cooper’s 
and sharp-shinned hawks. Finally, half of 
the adult birds may be killed, primarily by 


great horned owls and foxes, during the 
winter. None of the grouse predators, how- 
ever, feed exclusively on these game birds 
and their effect depends largely on the 


number of “buffer” species available as well 
as on the number of grouse concentrated 
on any given area. 

Artificial propagation, unfortunately, can- 
not yet be considered of major importance 
as a factor of abundance. Ruffed grouse, 
contrary to popular belief, can be raised 
artificially, but the cost is prohibitive. Grouse 


in captivity produce only about 20 eggs 
a vear, losses in chicks may run as high 
as 50 per cent, and captive grouse are 
highly subject to disease and loss of wild. 
hess. 

Most important, however, are man’s activi- 
ties on the landscape. It has been said that 


man—with his plow, cow, and axe—actually 
determines the size of the grouse crop. The 
and the lumberman, of all 
keys to abundance for 
either create and control good game habitat, 
or destroy it. Clean farming, heavy graz- 
ing of woodlands, uncontrolled burning, and 
too much or too litthe lumbering—all are 
bad for grouse. But when selective cutting 
of woodlots is practiced, cattle are fenced 
out of the blocks of trees are 
created, small openings are cut within the 
woods, small blocks of conifers are planted 
in hardwood stands and wide borders be 
tween blocks of trees are created, the grouse 
will continue to be abundant. 


farme) men, 


are the grouse they 


woods, small 


Thus, with proper coordination and co- 
operation between landowner, lumberman, 
sportsman, and Game Commission, the ruffed 
grouse can remain a vital part of the Penn- 
sylvania scene and retain his title “king of 
the game birds’. Pennsylvanians in all walks 
of life can continue to thrill over the 
spring drumming of “old ruff’, enjoy the 
sight of nature’s “symphony in brown”, and 
receive the contentment, joy, and peace ot 
mind that grouse and grouse hunting can 
afford. Ruffed grouse are great birds—let’s 
do everything within our power to keep 
them with us always! 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


SoutHeast Diviston—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 602 Penn Ave., West Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Deleware. Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York 
NortTHEAstT Divisten—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL Diviston—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 1 E. DuBois Ave., DuBois. 
Phone: 1848 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 


Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL Diviston—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 


Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 

NorTHWEST Diviston—T. A. Revnolds, Supervisor, 14 W. Ist St., 2nd Floor, S.S., 

Oil City. Phone: 4-6281 

But'er, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 

SoutHwest Diviston—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 




















Pennsylvania Official 1950 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Federal Regulations on Waterfowl and Other Migratory Game Birds may be 
Secured from License Issuing Agents or Game Commission, when Available.) 


Open season includes all dates listed, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 and New 
vember 27 no hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. Except November 1 and November 27, shoot 


ing hours daily are 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. but from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. tg 
7:30 p. m. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 


UPLAND GAME (Small Game Possession Limit Two Bag Limits Open Seasons 
Days’ Bag After First Day) Day Season First Day Last 
Quail, Bobwhite ous BO: 3 asses Ee 
Hungarian Partridges .... saee GON: 4 cove EO 
Ruffed Grouse coon MEOW @ 0400 ee 
Wild Turkeys (See counties closed and those with 
restricted season below)* 1 <a« Se ‘ons BOY, 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ‘ove, eee ont 
Rabbits, Cottontail 3 ac sce ee 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined kinds) .... coos EO. Nov. 
Squirrels, Red (closed October only) oe months except Oct. 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ... Ska ans ee he GS «ese BOO. ZO .ss- SOR 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party*. l Secs SOG8. 10 see. SO 
Raccoons, by trapping* oe § soe 0 .... Ot. 1S 5... Pei 
Woodchucks NN oe on visinn aa Soe oe eae imi .... 1950: July 1-Sept. 30 
1951: July 2-Sept. 29 
Grackles (closed October only) .... All months except Oct. 
Bears, over one year old, by individual coos GOW. TS ice. Ne an 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more.. coos OV. 13... HOV. 
Deer, Antlerless (See Note)* by individual 1 ices WOW. TE ices ROK 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 
(See Note)*, by individual 1 Nov. 29 .. Dec. 9 


NO OPEN SEASON—(Hen Pheasants, Cub Bears, Elk and Spike Bucks) 

FURBEARERS 

Skunks Unlimited .. Unprotected Sept. 1, 1950 
Sept. 1, 1951 q 

Opossums Unlimited .. Unprotected to Sept. 1, 1? 


Minks Unlimited .... Nov. 6 .... Dec. 16 
Otters . Unlimited .... Nov. 6 .... Dec. 16 : 
Beavers (traps only), S -wi 2 .... Feb. 15, 1951 .. Mar. 1, am 

Muskrats NO OPEN SEASON 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams; Armstrong; that part of Cambria west of Highway Routes 27] 
and 56; that part of Cumberland south of U. S. Highway Route No. 11 to the west shorg 
of the Susquehanna River; Fayette; that part of Franklin south and east of U. S. Highway 
Route No. 11; Greene; Mercer; Somerset; Venango; Westmoreland and York have no opep 
season. 

Turkeys, Restricted Season—Bradford; Cameron; Carbon; Centre; Clarion; Clearfield; Clinton; 
Elk; Forest; Jefferson; Lackawanna; Luzerne; Lycoming; McKean; Monroe; Pike; Potter; Sul- 
livan; Susquehanna; Tioga; Union; Warren; Wayne; and Wyoming. OPEN SEASON—Nov. Is 
12 inclusive; CLOSED DURING BEAR SEASON—Nov. 13-18 inclusive; OPEN SEASON—Noyv,) 
19-25 inclusive 

Raccoons—Hunting season begins at 7 a. m. on the first day, and ends at Noon on last day (seé 
instructions below concerning trapping). May be hunted day or night, Sundays excepted: 
The season limit applies to hunting and trapping combined 

Deer—Antlerless Deer may be taken only Nov. 27 and Nov. 28, State-wide, without special pers 
mits. Season may be closed in any County under Act 221 of 1949. (Newspapers will announce 
closed counties, if any.) This year a hunter may kill either one antlerless deer or one legal 
antlered deer—not both—within the periods prescribed, whether hunting individually o@ 
with a camp or hunting party 

Beavers—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. Oné 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereofj 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed) 
of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County wheré 
trapped. 

Trapping—tTraps for furbearers and raccoons not to be placed, staked or set before 7 a. m. Of 
the first day of the open seasons. The season on the last date indicated for Trapping closeg 
at 12 o’clock Noon on last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 

Snares—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 


REGULATIONS FOR UPLAND GAME FIXED BY PENNA. GAME COMMISSION 
AT MEETING JULY 6, 1950. 


1950 HUNTING LICENSE IS VALID SEPT. 1, 1950 TO AUG. 31, 1951, BOTH DATES INCLUSIVE 











